See - It began with a Wedding” 
by MRS BAILLIE REYNOLDS = {/ 
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SCLVECE 


yo 18 Blades 






A superkeen 
blade and the 
means of automati- 
cally stropping it—a well- 
finished razor frame which 
has no loose parts and can be 
cleaned by just a rinse and a wipe—these 
features, combined with adjustability of the blade, produce 


the nearest possible approach to perfection in the latest 
“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


* THE STANDARD SET con- 
sists of heavily silver-plated self- 
stropping * “Valet” Safety Razor, 
twelve genuine “Valet” blades, 
ag b sal strop; the whole 
in handsome case s 
complete . s 2 1 ]- 


. 


Of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co., Ltd., 
61, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 


And also at New York, Paris, Milan, 
Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 





The word “ Valet” on Razors, Strops, and Blades indicates the genuine product of th 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, London, Wer ‘ 































SELL 


WASTE PAPER 


TO 
PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


YOUR 








Price List free on application. 





Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 
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EL ECTALAN 


A MEAL INA MINUTE 





HAVE YOU ADO 


means the “ t™” DoG 
rows RRS you can =. s keep - in ‘ee pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
iseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
OR: Use these Powders with the ee 
confidence ; they ave geefewed from the recipe of on 
of the best-known and most successful [ Breeders 
in the World, ies Rest free 2, from 
¥. ag & * * Veterinary Chemists, 
orig Bes, iil, BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 
Jealer, or Stores. 
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The *Oramic’ 

Stamp on a Ladies’ 
black stocking or a 

child's sock, guarantees 

that the dye is fast and 

stainless. 

You can boil them (soap or 


i} 
soda) and neither the dye nor the | 













soft cashmere finish will be affected. 


They will come out as soft and black as 
when new, 


] 
F ORAMIC 
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Guaranteed 
FAST DYE 


* Ask your Draper for them or write 
us if you cannot get them, 


ORAM BROS.,, 
Dyers to the Trade, 
LEICESTER. 
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F~ For Baby an for Baby's Mother 


WOOLLEY'S 


‘dl ANITARY 


ROSE 
. Rose 


FoR THE POWDER, 
VA “ Fragrant, Soothing, 


Cleanly."— The Queen. 


RXAMINED, PASSED, 45D 
CERTIFIED BY THE Insti 
tute or Hyoiewe 


White, Pink, or Cream, in 
packets, 6d. ; 


boxes, | 
1/9, 3/-. Of an Chemists 
em stured by James 
oonLey, Soxs & Co 
Li rele Manchester. 
WHITE j 


Includes a complete Dinner Service for twelve, 
a complete Tea-Breakfast Service for twelve, 
Hot Water {ug, Teapot, and a set of three Jugs. 
All to matc mure white, each piece thio aod 
dainty, beautifully finished, id fe for any table. 
Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 


Perfect, 39/6 the Lot. 























Money back if not delighted. W hy not have your chi ina bright and 
fresh trom our kilns, and at half the price you usually pay Our 
catalogue, showing in colours a really nice selection, with testimonials 
from all parts of the world, will be sent to you Post Free. 


Write for it now! 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moortano Worxs, BURSLEM, ENC. 
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THE FOOD THAT SUSTAINS, 


This palatable and easily prepared milk and 
wheaten food supplies complete nutriment 
in a form that is assimilated by the delicate 
stomach without difficulty. or distaste. 
Digestion is thus strengthened and lost 
vigour regainede 


was No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
| required. Made with 





boiling water only. 








WING to the abnormal demand 

O and to Government restrictions 

onraw material, containers, etc., 

we are unable to avoid delay in 

executing orders from Retail Chemists 
and Wholesale Houses. 

We are doing our utmost to increase 
the output and to distribute supplies 
equitably; the public will greatly 
assist us by not ordering more than 
is required for immediate needs, Con- 
sumers cannot be supplied by us direct 
and orders should be placed through 
their usual Retail Chemist, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


oTe 


COMPLEXION SECRET 








































Red Bloated Noses and Blotches on the skin can be | 


* cured and a lovely complexion, delicate as a rose petal, 
secured by a simple, harmless method of home 
treatment recently discovered by a British scientist. A huge 
success, Particulars will be sent free of charge to any 
reader of The Quiver sending stamped envelope to 
J. 8 DEAN, Ltd., 12 Ali Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Don’t Worry about 
Butter or Margarine. 





Sober 


The Datly apread for the 


Children’s bread. 
Try a jar to-day and send one to your boy at the front. 
Your Grocer sells it in hygienic jars. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Manchester. 











THE PELMANOMETER 







WHAT DOES 009 
YOUR BRAIN 750 
pale 209 

109 





AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 


, it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 


efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are over 30,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 99 Admirals 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: Gloucester 
House, Market Street. Durban: Club Arcade. 

Toronto: 15 Toronto Street. 
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| Inst ant Relief 


Sor all 
FOOT 


AILMENTS | 































































































Tired, Aching Feet, Cramped 
Toes, Callouses on the Sole, 
Flat Foot, Bunions, Corns, ay 
Painful Heel, and other Foot 

Ailments are instantly relieved 

















MMMM | | Litt 


THE ENTIRE BODY-WEIGHT RESTS 
and permanently corrected by ON THE ARCH OF THE FOOT 











FOOT SPECIALTIES 





_  — Are made by highly trained 


mechanics under the per- 
sonal direction of fully 
qualified medical men who 
have specialised in the 








TIM 



















DR. SCHOLL’S treatment of foot troubles DR. SCHOLL’S 
BUNION REDUCER by applied mechanics. FOOT - EAZER 
pahciaie Candin welhuet Thousands of Soldiers in all ein tee di. 
all pressure and friction the allied armies have ob- lieves all Foot Strain, and 
caused by the shoe, pre- tained perfect foot comfort corrects Flat Foot. Th 


vents distortion of foot- by Scholl-trained Shoe 


wearing Dr. Scholl’s 


wear, and reduces the 4 — Dealer can adjust it by a 
enlargement by absorp- scientific Appliances. special Scholl machine, 80 
tion. Its presence cannot astoensure perfect fitting 


be detected even in the There’sa Shoe Dealer in your and absolute comfort for 
most delicate shoes or both feet Sold on Ten 


all locality who adjusts and fits Dans! Bees Welat 
For Men and Women Dr. Scholl's Appliances by For Men and Women. 
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Price 2/- each. Dr. Scholl's scientificmethod | Price 86 per pair. Pd 
Write for a copy of Dr. Scholl’s “ Foot B ya ie ‘“- y 
and name of nearest expert agent. o chem -o* 
é ; . PY . < S$ 'e, Pa 
THE SCHOLL MFG. Co., Ltp., 4, GrttspvR St., LoNDON wo ‘ © 
we » S s* ot W/ 
; ‘ : > NN Pa ¥ 
w atch tour - SAN of ye j 
‘ N awe? Se cy A 
— 
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OMFY FOR ig VERY ABSORBENT. SOFT > 
MOST C ob THE SKIN. CO 


Cc 
EASILY WASHED SIND QUICKLY DRIED. 
Approved by over 3,000 Nurses. 
Of all Drapers and Chemists. 13/9 per dozen 


Sample 1/= direct from 
HARRINGTONS, Ltd., 13 & 14 Cheapside, London, E.C. 





SKIN TROUBLES 


The Best Remedy and the Quickest 


NOTE OUR FREE OFFER. 


If you suffer from any kind of Skin Trouble do 
not waste time and worry yourself by useless com- 


get cure d. 
booklet, 


plainings, but take Vegetine Pills and ; 
Above all, read the valuable 
Troubles and Their Cure.” 


with asample box of Vegetine Pills and a tablet 


of Vegetine Soap, 
sufferer send your 


absolutely free. 


name and address on 


If you are 
a post 


a 


card to the David Macqueen Company, Pater- 


noster Row, 
magazine, 


London, E.C.4, 
We will cure you. 


and mention this 
We send the Soap 


because it is very import: int you should use only 
the purest soap if there is anything the matter 


with your skin. 
genuine sufferer. 


Don't write unless you are 


a 
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THE “SOTOL HABIT” 


ensures the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness of 


Mouth and Throat. 


Solol. 


Antiseptic Mouth a Throat 


BATHS 


are indispensable to 
cleanly people. 
Delightful in use. 
Of all good local Chemists, or post free, 40 for 
1/6, 100 for 2/9, from the 
Western Dental Mig. Co., Ltd., 74 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


Samples 3d. stamps, post free. 





















‘Skin | 
This will be sent you 























“Writing 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism&G Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 


and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 
by the Editor of the ‘ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 

how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time nag he ape by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 








14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Masters 
the Hair 
















The boys 


like Anzora 
for the hair 


It controls the hair so easily, 
keeping the unruly strands 
in place and retaining the 
smart, smoothly - brushed 
appearance throughout the 
day’s work and recreation. 


{nzorva Cream (non-greasy) and 
Anzorva Viola (for dry scalps) are 
sold in 1/6 ar 6 | juant ty) 
bott by a hemists, haw dressers, 

toves, and boys’ outfitters 
Anzora Perfumery Co., 
28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 





THE GOVERNMENT SELECTS 


DUTTON’S 
es ne 











The author of Dutton's 24-hour Shorthand, Mr. Reginald J. G 
Dutton, F.R.S.A., has been h ured by the receipt of an intima 
tion that Dutt m's Shor in preference to all thers—ha 
been chosen as the system to be taught in two of the ) t 
ant Women’s Auxiliary Services. In one force alone, arrangements 
are being made for the tr ing of . ‘Dutt um Shorthand write 
during the next twelve mont lhe Dutton system has been 
selected because as proved by the suce <sful intensive courses 
recently conducted at Me Harrod Ltd., and Me 
Selfridges, Ltd., novices can be turned into competent Dutton 


stenographers in from 


SIX SIMPLE ABBREVIATING RULES. 


f 2g ch 


our to SIX Weeks. 


The system consists aracters and the following six simple 








abbreviating rules. Obviously any boy or girl can master them :— 
Rule 1 Double stroke the line to add R,. 
2. Double tl i the line to add L 
» 3 Thicken on th o add S. 
» 4 Thicken above the line to add N. 
5 Phicken first sign and write close to previous outline 
to indicate initial S 
¢ Drop termination where insertion of vowels definitely 
denotes word. 
ae — FREE. 

Study during the lig ner ni ensures rapid progress. 
Send two stamps t f pecimer | Dene n Sh rthand, 
comparison with ot ethods, particular f the Special Postal 
Cours f Tuits ft Day and Evening Classes conducted 
at the London Bra 1 (g »3 Great Russell Street, W.C, 4 
dace weet fthe British Museum), to 


DUTTON’S NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
(Room 42) SKEGNESS. 


OLD “pepo TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? I will pay for each toott on vul- 





canite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. « h 1 gold, 8s. ea 

Cash immediately. Satisf iranteed, or teett 
promptly. Write for FREE 'B OOKLET whicl 4 1S 
value of Artificial Teeth Also Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Bought (broken or otherwise Full value given. Kindly mention 
Tue Quiver. Established 1 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs, 


LAROMA 


should be tm every household. The simplest and most effectual 










remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasa! Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold ia 
a Few Hours. 2/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, or J M, 


BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh 








WHEN 

you are 
tired a cup of 
VI-COCOA 

is the ideal pick- \ 
me-up. Try 4 
cup to-day and j 


see how good it is. 
of the 
¢ made in 


The Fi a | 
= 
OELECTALWO 






beverage 


vi 
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— . 
famous wools are beauti- 
fully elastic, luxuriously 
soft and warm, sound 
and strong in wash ie 
and wear. Use Paton’s 





Wools for all purposes— 
from children’s clothes 
to soldiers’ comforts. 


Book, ** How 
and Satlors’ 
” for 3d. in stamps. 


ALLOA, SCOTLAND; 


London: 192 Aldersgate St.,E.C.1; 
} Manchester: 10 Newton Street. 


WOO 


TAKE 





Oseful Kuttting 
to Knit 
} Comforts, 





- 7 ’ 
Soldiers 


























ALVIS 


in the morning | 


2S, from Boots Ltd., or post free from 

tlvis ¢ 10 ing William Street, 
b uckburn. The natural remedy for 
Liver, Stomach and aes Troubles, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Pimples and Spots 


CONSTIPATION 





——— 





Black Beetles scien- 
Lage Ton Gone 
by the U. cock. 


ROACH PASTE. 


Geared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 
peso « . (arom thay failed. The pests had so 
trun t that the Government Inspector 
Suggested the buil ings should be pulled down, 
he Inspector and G geo Surprised at mar- 


vellous result. }/ 
particulars 3, 23, 4/6, with interesting 









| 


vii 


Postage 3d. extra, 


uP. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 
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THE ELECTRIC CURE 
IS POPULAR 


As Pleasant as it is Effective. 





Ir is grand to put on an electric battery while 
lying down resting, and feel its exhilarating 
influence in every nerve and muscle, There is 
no inconvenience attached to it in any way. One 
hour’s daily application is sufficient. There is 
not the slightest shock or irritation, but a gentle, 
soothing warmth that goes direct to the nerve 
centres. ‘That kind of electricity cures, and the 
cure it gives is permanent. 

People will sometimes try an ordinary battery 
(made, no doubt, for commercial purposes), or 
a shocking current, which irritates the nerves, 
and conclude that electricity is not suitable. It 
will not do any good in that form. The current 
must be given without shock—without irritation 
of any kind—and in this way the very weakest 
individuals can be built up. 

No one is too weak to use electricity. In such 
cases a longer building-up process is required. 
But the results are just as certain as water is 
to extinguish a fire when applied in sufficient 
quantities. If a proper battery is used it is 
possible to supply a very strong current, free 
from all inconveniences. How much more 
pleasant it is to be cured in this way, while 
resting,than to be pouring medicine into the poor, 
weakened stomach until it is impossibie to do 
without it. This drug habit grows on one like 
the whisky habit; and no wonder, as alcohol 
forms the chief ingredient of many prepara- 
tions. It is simply adding more poison to the 
weakened organs. Why not stop it? 

Rheumatic sufferers, those crippled with Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, or Gout; the victim of weakened 
stomach, kidney, liver, bowels, or bladder; the 
person with the shattered nervous system, and 
suffering from Paralysis, Epilepsy, Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, or Neuralgia, should seek a restoration 
to health in the electric cure. Don’t say, “It 
might not do me any good?” It will do you 
good if you resort ta the right means, It will 
cure you. 

There is a book for free distribution among all 
readers of THE Quiver which covers this sub- 
| ject fully. You should not be without it if you 
are not in possession of perfect health. It tells 
the cause of weakness and disease, and how a cure 
can be gained. It describes the most successful 
remedy known—the “Ajax” Dry-Cell Body 
Battery. The history of many cases is sent with 
the book. It costs you nothing to get it. 

Write at once to The British Electric Institute 
(Dept. 52) (Ajax Ld), 25 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1, and you will receive by return 
post the most valuable book ever published on 
the subject. It is sent, together with full in- 
formation concerning the treatment, free. 
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DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic a cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

ou would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 

rmly and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the ly without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your orcler—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money. That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thousands of peopie this way for the 
st ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 





We just give you a straight business deal at 


hamess, no tes, fakes. 
rr reasonable price. "Write at once for our Iilustrated let. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Ltd, 
House, 159 Great Portland 8S 


638H Tenn 
treet, London, W. 





I WAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


1 Cured it Quickly, Root and 


All, so it Never Returned. 


1 WILL SEND FREE FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


SACRED HINDOO SECRET \ WHICH CURED ME. 


For years I was the victim of horrid hair growths on my face and 


I was a sight. Every time I met another woman with this 


- mannish ” mark and saw how it spoiled her looks I became the 
more distracted, for I had tried all the pastes, powders, liquids, and 








other “* hair-removers ” | had ever 
heard of, but always with the same 
unsatisfactory result. 


Finally my husband, a noted 
surgeon and an officer in the 
British Army, secured from a 


native Hindoo soldier (whose life 
he had saved) the closely guarded 
secret of the Hindoo religion, 
which forbids Hindoo women to 
have the slightest trace of hair 
except the hair on their head. I 
used it. In a few days all my 
hair growths had gone. To-day 
not a trace can be found. It has 
been killed for ever, root and all. 
My experience with this wonder- 
ful remedy was so remarkable that 
I feel it my duty to tell my ex- 
perience to others afflicted that 








have any trace of Superfiuous 





they may profit by it, and not 


dhe native women of india =k waste their time and money on 





. ‘worthless conco: tions” as I did 
Hair. 1 will send you the secret. syne Idi , 
Therefore, to any la ly who will 

send me the coupon below or a 


copy of it, with your name and address, within the next few days, 
sending two penny stamps to cover my outlay for posting, | 
send quite free full information so that you may for eve 
trace of embarrassing hair by the wonderful method 

will also send you free particulars of other valuable beauty secrets 


wil 
er 1 all 


that cured me. 








Cavendish Street, London, W.r. 





as soon as they are ready. Please state whether Mrs. or Miss, 
and address your letter as below. 
THIS FREE COUPO pA Mh gnedleglle: 
pt wih your name and 
address and ed. stamps. 
Mrs. HUDSON: Please send me free full informat n and 
instructions to cure superfluous hair; also details of other 


uty secrets as soon 
Address, 


as you can. 


Freperica Ht x, Dept. 


H458, No. 9 Old 








IMPORTANT 
high in Society, and ts the widow of 
50 you can write her with every confidence. 


NOTE. Urs. Hudson belongs to a far 


of a prominent « 


ddtewe above. 


| 











HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “' Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer SAYS so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the he: 


THE 
CORSET 
0 


F 
HEALTH > 


< 





th. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2 4 


\ \ 8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 





Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL ‘POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


having 





- 


These Corsets are specially recommende ed for ladies who 












enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, 

noth to hurt reah Si 

will find wonderful assistance, 

breathe with per freedom. men, 
housewives, and tho mployed in upations demanding 
constant mn nent, ap} ite the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield freely to every vement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No good 
Wiiiings 
a ur I 








sent without cash, but money 
funded tf dissati a 
tal Order payable t 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room $9, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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and your pocket 
profit if you use 
this Certificate 








HIS Certificate cut out and posted to 

Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2, entitles you to 
a large 


4/6 bottle of Tatcho for 2/9 


which brings with it the first of the 
vouchers necessary to obtain a Tatcho 


Hair-Health Brush Free 


The price concession is made so that you 
may prove economically how real and 
permanent a friend Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
Tatcho is to all thin, falling out, dull or 
brittle hair. Tatcho makes hair glossy, 
luxuriant and beautiful—it is the one 
successful hair-grower. ering 


o 
But be fair to Tatcho. If after its use you 
brush your hair with an old-style germ- 
harbouring brush you destroy the benefit 
it confers. Use only the Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush. It is hygienic, stimulating 
to the hair, Tatcho’s invaluable ally. This 
brush can be had free if you use the 
above Certificate. 


TATCHO 


Cut it out and post to the Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


‘pret 7 Y 
Your hair 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 
NATURE’S OWN CURE 


MEDICINEs and drugs, diet treatments, exercise and 
“rest cures” have alike proved incapable of, or only 
partially and temporarily successful in, overcoming 
this condition. Small wonder, then, that the 
neurasthenic despairs of a cure—regards himself or 
herself as incurable, 

Neurasthenia arises from lack of Nerve Force, Th2 
only method of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge 
the system with Electricity, the natural force secreted 
in the air we breathe, and which in itself is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Nerve Force. For years the difficulty 
of the Scientist and the Physician has been to find a 
means, at oncecheap, convenient, and comfortable tothe 
patient, of employing this great vitalising natural force. 
Until the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment over-, 
came these objections, Electrical Treatment was far too 
costly, too cumbrous, and too much confined to expen- 
sive hospitals and institutions for any but a rich minority. 


ELECTRICITY —THE NATURAL CURE. 


Don't hesitate. 
Make up your mind 
to investigate the 
Pulvermacher 
Electric Treatment 
to-day. 


To-day the Pulver- 
macher Treatment brings 
it in its best form within 
the reach of all, «You can 
carry out this most suc- 
cesstul form of Electrical 
Treatment in your 
home, You can wear 
the Pulvermacher 
Electrical Appli- 
ances at work or at 
play. 


















indecision now may cost you a Life- time of Ill-Health 
and Sulfering. Write for Free Particulars to-day. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 


If your nerves are wei ak or disordered, if your limbs tremble, if you 
have numbness or nerve pains, if you are inclined to brood over your 
affairs, if you are nervous, timorous, and undecided, if you worry 
over trifles and fear for rel 1e future, if your memory and will are weak, 
if you lack self-confidence, if you feel crushed and chokedina railway 





carriage or closed rooms, if you feel dizzy in open thoroughfares or 
nervous among a crowd -these are all symptoms of Neurasthenia, 
pee should not be neglected. A Free Book, entitled ‘* A Guide to 
Health and Strength," describes how the wonderfully successful 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment cures quickly and per~ 


manently Neurastheni 
and the many functionz 


— INQUIRY COUPON. ——, 

By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will receive 

the * GuipE To Hr ALTH AND STRENGTH,” which has pointed 

the way successfully to thousands, You place yourself under 

no obligation by applying for this Book and particulars of the 
Pulvermacher Appliances, 


Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Disorderg- 
troubles due to lack of Nerve Force, 


VBE. 00+00000008 sdesonue@unesioua eaupwihpansetyenaavesbyiguesGaseeanepiepueenees 


tiddres 


Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electralogica 
Institute, Ltd. 7, Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
ER, 


ust, 1918 
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Breezy and Bright, 
England he saves; 

Melp’d by Fluxite, 

She rules the waves. 


It is used in our Naval Dockyards an@ on our warships because 
it does soldering work better and more easily even under difficult 
conditions. 


Repair your pots and pans and other metal articles with 


FLUXITE 


the paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in Tins, 8d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 8d. 


THE AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, BERMONDSEY, ENG. 


























































Shapely Feet 


HAPELY feet deserve good shoes, and 

they get them in Diploma. For Diploma 
are made in a factory of over 70 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of ladies’ foot- 
wear, and the makers are jealous of a repu 
tation built up on a Quality and Style which 
is unequalled throughout the British Isles 


Diploma 


Shoes 


Made by the Makers of Norvic de Luxe. 


Norvic Shoe Co. (Howlett & White, Ltd.), Norwich 




















YOU _CAN’T HAVE BOTH. 


WHICH 4 wrercHed HEADACHE 


will you pp. MACKENZIE'S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 

Dizziness, Faintness. Of all chemists and stores, price 1/3, 
or post free 1/6 in the United Kingdom, 

Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading. 
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Tubes‘ Pots 16-2 
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CURES THE DEAF 
IN 30 DAYS. 


NEW DISCOVERY CAUSES BIG STIR 


AMONGST EAR SPECIALISTS. 


£500 REWARD. 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


If you are either totally or partially deaf 
er troubled with ringing or buzzing noises 
in the head, you know quite well the humilia- 
tion and terrible suffering that they cause. 


| There is, however, no longer any reason to 


be troubled with these conditions, as they 
can now be quickly and positively over- 
come by a remarkable new discovery. This 
discovery, since it was brought to light, has 
effected some of the most wonderful cures 
ever known, and in subjecting it to various 
tests in the worst known cases of deafness 


| and head noises the most miraculous results 


| have been obtained. 


Here is a_ testimonial 


| selected at random from the hundreds coming 


| loud, as Mother can hear all that we say. 


to hand every week. It was written by Mrs. 
J. H. Cook, 14 Oatland Street, Padgate Lane, 
Warrington :— ¢ 
“For 16 years my hearing was so bad that 
I could hear nothing unless it was shouted 
in my ear. Having tried various remedies 
without success, I decided to carry out the 
‘Shirley System.’ The effect was wonderful. 
I got relief from the first application, and in 
three days could hear the clock tick. Now the 
children say to one another, ‘ Do not speak so 
””) 
Such strong faith has the Discoverer, Mr. 
Elmer Shirley, in this new treatment as a 
positive cure for deafness and head noises that 
he has decided to make the following remark- 
able offer: He will forfeit the sum of £500 if 
he fails to prove that his treatment actually 


| cures deafness and head ng@ises ; he will forfeit 


| 
xi 


£500 if any one can prove that he was not 
the actual Discoverer of this wonderful treat- 
ment ; he will forfeit £500 it every testimonial 
and sworn statement which he publishes are 
not absolutely genuine. So astonishingly 
successful has this treatment proved in the 
worst form of chronic deafness, head noises, 
etc., that the Discoverer will gladly send it on 
10 days’ trial to any sufferer, on the distinct 
understanding that if no benefit is derived, no 
expense of any kind will be incurred. Write 
to-day (a post card will do) to Mr, Elmer 
Shirley (Dept. 988), 52 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. (Sanalak, Ltd.) 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
IN TINS OF 100 - - 5/4 IN TINS OF 50 - - 2/8 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
IN CARD BOXES OF 100—4/3 IN CARD BOXES OF 50—2/2} 











These Cigarettes are also /)*/z , 
Rates for the purpose of wd = 
wounded Soldiers and hex 


bo =~ 


a 





supplied at Duty Free 
gratuitous distribution to 
Sailors in Hospital 


Terms and particulars on application to— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P6938 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 






































ae Seager | 
The “Swan” on War Work 


A “Swan” is never so usetul as when engaged 
on the multifarious duties undertaken by ladies 
on war work. Checking, noting, signing, cor- 
responding—one thing after another—but all 
in the day’s work of the “Swan.” Never a 
moment lost, never a drop of ink lost. The 
smooth “Swan” nib runs through its work, does 
it well and better than any other pen can do it. 


THE as 
‘SWAB bE 
OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
At pre-war prices, from 10/6 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London. 


Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c. 
As iate House—New York and Chicago. 
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i WHAT THE LAND MEANS 
By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Tue submarine menace made us realise The Kaiser’s Dumping Ground 
how absolutely vital was the Land Ques- 
tion. ‘“ Back to the Land” has taken on Other items are “‘ The Kaiser's Dump. 
a new meaning. But what will happen ing Ground,” by Esther Lovejoy ; 
after the War? Shall we slide back ‘Why do Men Interfere?” by Grace 
into the old ways of dealing with agri- ™M. Gould; “From ‘Over There’,”’: A 
culture ? Letter to his Father from a Son “ Some- 
eG : ’ P where in France,” etc., and a sheaf of 
Sir H. Rider Haggard is an authority . , 


; : ; : topical stories, 
worth listening to on this subject, and he P 


has written a very important pronounce- “ 
ment on the Land Question, which will 
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“= HORROCKSES’ “*" 


LONGCLOTHS, | SHEETINGS. | FLANNELETTES Ask for . 
NAINSOOKS, READY-MADE | of the “ DIAPHALENE 


} SHEETS | . (Regd.) 
nana (plain and rs uiberwekh’s tress 
MADAPOLAMS. hemstitched). Quality. in various colours. * 
See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name 
on selvedge. | on each Sheet. on selvedge. on selvedge. 














HORROCKSES, London and Manchester 








‘(GOES RIGHT THROUGH THE HOUSE” 
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ys goes right through the house; 


“it pose the misery and expense by using 


ther, 


» gays mo srevent is | t handy. | 

ad cold, You can Pr*"- 13, and always have it handy. It 

“When \ ry" need © a chemist 8 ape others cannot catch the infection! 

they all take it.” Yes, DU it at he germs nit comforting. Quite harmless even 


“Nostroline” nasal specific. Gb”. 
saan alee and Catarrh by destroy! 8 
Make them all use it as @ Pi 
to baby. The moment you 0 
word be “ Nostroline- 


tion \t is pleasan' = or throat infection let your watch- 
action tom 

protec ny symP 

tice & 





if cannot obtain, 
send P.0. or Stamps (15) to 


407, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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NUTRITION NOTES. 


On using Milk to 
best advantage. 
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E all study food problems nowadays and how 
best to use our food. That has caused us to 
investigate scientifically just why Bird’s Custard is so much more 
nutritious than the pint of milk with which it is prepared. 

We have learned that although milk is one of our very best natural 
foods, it gains no less than 25% in strength-giving, body-building nutriment 
when it is used to make Bird’s Custard. 

Everybody knows how rich, creamy, and delicious a Bird’s Custard is. A 
leading scientist has proved that it possesses in carbo-hydrates and proteids 
very much more than 1s contained in an equal weight of milk alone. ‘Therefore 
Bird’s Custard is good for youngsters and good for grown-ups. 


Birds 


Nutritious Custard 
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ASHTON & 


PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Bright, Healthy ( Children. 


Lieut. W. H. Came RON- -W ALLER, Chestnut Road, 
Raynes Park, writes: ‘‘ My three children are as 
bright and he: althy in the flesh as they appear 
in the photograph. The reason for this is that 
whenever there have been symptoms of the usual 


ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, render 















children’s troubles, | have immediately resorted Prevent Acidity, Pro- 
Teething quite easy, to Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders. When duce a Natural, 
Comtort the Child, Teething or fretful—or suffering from flatulence 


hing ; Calm, Refreshing 
and indigestion, your Infants’ 


> 
Prevent Pain and Dis- Powders, 


2 -cegpaek tee che , eA Cor Sleep, are Mild and 
lll. a » Pleac recting e troubie, allowec lem always to derive . : . 

orde Fr, Om Pleasant to the utmost bene fit from their fo rd, so making Gentle in Action, 
the Taste, and pred bright intellects and healthy bodies.” _ —— is no eeig 
be given to the sible objection to their 
youngest and most Ashten & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders are ;, equent and con- 
delicate Babe. guaranteed to be perfectly harmless. tinuous use, 


Royal Mothers 





ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


for the Little Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 
and the many ailments common to infancy. 


20 Powders, 1/14; 60 Powders, 2/9. To be obtained from all 
Chemists and Dealers. Post free, 1/3 and 3/-. 


Write for Free Sample and also copy of Illustrated Book—‘‘ Baby World."’ 
Derr. 37, ASHTON 


Boxes containing 


& PARSONS, LTD., LUDGATE 








HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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‘For Our 
‘Fighting 





HE sustaining qualities of Delecta Watford 
Chocolate and its delicious flavour have made 
it the popular favourite with our Soldiers and 

Sailors everywhere. It’s such a handy, wholesome 
ration when other foods and supplies are difficult to 
obtain. Our boys at every front should insist 
upon Delecta Watford Chocolate at their canteen. 


A very large proportion of the 
output of Delectaland is set aside for 
this purpose, but limited supplies 
are now available at many 
confectioners. 













Made in 
DELECTALAND, 





THE WATFORD MFG. CO,, LTD. 


Boisseliers (Boy -sel-e-a) Chocolates, 
Vi-Cocoa, and Freemans Food Products 


Choee 
9 c 
DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng — Gi) bap 




















It B egan 
AWedding 


by 
M'Baillie Reynolds 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS 





CHAPTER 1 <appeene 


The Wedding — 


firs 
i 1 crowded for the ies 
Lx ‘ lat .e; circh of 
‘ c Leven tho 
es 1 drug in the marti | | { wa truc e ) red, 
} ‘ 1 
) t come and se \ ving about n in 


ere \ to be no reception; for it 1 olay t a notion what they were 
more thar ix months since the saving about him in Paris.” 
e’s brother « lledin action, Various Phat le id been badly turned down 
bers of the regation had been in- by Eleanor Carmichael.” 
ally bidden to repair to the house after \s a matter of fact IT happen to know 
eremony, to ish the young couple that that true 
l-speed Were they engaged 
® seats assigned to the bridegroom's Thev became engaged at my _ studio, 
were but irsely occupied In one when Rolf v last home on leave She 
em sat a woman whose attire and broke it otf, about two months ago.” 
eral air of eccentricity made her notice- Do you know why ? 
ible She leaned r the front of her pew evidently Bhtz did H{e hesitated a 
a man of the same species—a man moment they quarrelled,’’ he said pre- 
th a lean face iturnine mouth, and senthy 
alt-closed eves which saw everything On account of this girl—the bride ? 
Hallo, Bhitz murmured she ‘ the Good gracious, no! Well, if you will 
it of you here is Ncongruous as it is haveit, because Eleanor was flirting furiously 


” 


relreshing. For pity’s sake tell me what with Max Ritter 
ing in the camp of the Max Ritter! I thought he was in- 


The man shrugged his shoulders. So he was. But not for long. Got a 
Imperilling immortal soul, I should member of Parhament to go surety for him 
by taki \ ich there is not the Well—vou know Kolf Holderness It must 

llest e of lus keeping,’ said he be all or nothing with him. He sent her an 

8 more seriously than was his wont, ultimatum, and got the order of the boot 
as could be seen from the glance of aroused by return of post.” 

attention flung at him by Miss Jane Lockett And this is the result? Oh, Bhtz, 
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it’s bad, it’s bad!) What’s a girl about, to the place 


take such a deadly risk ?” Jane Lockett 

The man shrugged his shoulders in a ims, a leht 
hopeless kind of way. the well-cut fe 

“He got back on his leave yesterday, Blitz, old 
and went to see Eleanor on his way from Lockett, too! 
Waterloo. If he hadn’t found Max there 9 on his arn 
I believe this wedding would never have Chri 
come off.” a great m 

“ Do you suppose the other girl knows ?”’ — Levargue 

I shouldn’t think she’s ever heard of gave us. bre 

Eleanor. Have you seen her? I caught left 
a glimpse of her once when he was last on Che usual 
leave, before any of this happened. Sh circumstat 
so young that if she were one minute © little brid 
younger, she wouldn’t be born at all.” and Mi | 

“ Oh, Blitz!” sighed Jane once mor Crescent 

Two elderly ladies seated near turned With the 
round and glared upon the two who talked — Rolf, they 
in church. Almost at the same minute © reluctance 


Rolf Holderness, followed by a friend in t 
khaki, came out of the vestry and took up — little 
his position at the chancel gate. Ile wa on 
absolutely white—so white as to be livid ; As t 
and Jane could hardly repress a groa the 

The choir boys tuned up “ The Vo-ce that who 
breathed o’er Eden,” and little Chrissie up to t 
came up the church on her father’s art Cl 

Her wistful eyes looked unnaturally b came t 
set off by her dark curls and the white fold a tal 

of tulle which floated over her shoulde: and 
finished in front by a tiny garland of whit Ie 

buds. The two artists who looked on were lo 
simultaneously reminded of a lamb that pict 

has lost its mother She wore the conve her ¢ 
tional marrage garb, but there wa it lo the B 
thing in her face which was far from « the « 1 


ventional. Her brown hair wa 





rich bronze lights ; her eye o dark a grey of mat 
that at night they might have been black extray 
The tint of her skin was lovely, a golde: \ 
white; and her nervous excitement had 


} } 


brought a flush of delicate Carmine to « 


cheek ‘ ed 
The service was soon over, and the rire \ t 
vocable accomplished. Lhe time occupied Liall Ix 
im signing the register was very briet Soon out | 
the pa'r were coming down the gangway oO chat 
of the nave, and acknowledging the reet Let 
ings of their trieads been doit t 
fhe stony misery of Kolf’s expression to whicl | 
was not, to most of those present, a thing Well 
to wonder at Ihe majority of British * Rol 
bridegrooms hide a very real satisfactior day of 
under a like mask People merely took Cul 
lim to be nervous. But as he approached brilliant rose 
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IT BEGAN 


“Max, as you must know, was only interned 
by mistake.”’ 

“A very natural mistake,” flashed back 
Rolf smoothly. “Let me introduce my 
wife—Her) Rittes 

A menacing darkness passed over Eleanor’s 
blue eves, but she was evidently not going 
to lose her temper. Your husband 
always droll,’ said she to the mystified 


Was 


Chrissie. ‘Since when has Max become 
Herr Ritter, Rolf ?”’ 
“Since August, rory4,” snapped Rolf. 


Come, Chrissie.”’ 
Eleanor pushed him back, grasping the 
bride’s hand. 

‘T haven’t so much as spoken to her,” 
she cried protestingly, ‘‘ and I want her to 


promise to come and see me when you 
leave is over and she is left all alone.”’ 
alone, she has 


‘Oh, she won't b plenty 


of friends,” was the barely civil reply, and 
Rolf moved onward with determination as 
he spoke. The congregation had now left 
their places, and were surging behind them 
into the gangway, so no further words were 
possible. 

late 


found themselves in a 


A moment the newly-wed couple 


brougham with a 
pair of horses being driven back to Cadogan 


Crescent, 


CHAPTER Il 

A Chilly Wooing 
HRISSIE was the youngest of the three 
Miss Bowdens, 
She was but eghteen when wat 
broke out, so she had 


and the quiet one 


as it were, missed het 


girlhood. No balls, no trips abroad, no 
Oxford Commemoration such as her sisters 
had. had One of her brothers had fallen 


in the struggle—het 
brother Sid. 
It was Sid 


own special beloved 


who had brought Captain 
Holderness to the house in Cadogan Crescent 
Rolf Holdernes 


4 lass of 


belonged to the vast 


patriotic young Englishmen who 
volunteered the moment war was declared, in 
spite of being totally unsuited to a military 
life. He was a painter of real ability, and 
was beginning to make a name for himself 


He dishked the army 


routine, and was out 
Ol sympathy with the cheery young Pihili 
tines who were his fellow. officers. Sd 
Bowden was the oniy one with whom he 
made friends for Sid, besides being a 


WITH] A 


WEDDING 


Piilistine, was a wit; 
hilarity had 
some bad bouts of depression. 


and his unflagging 


carried Holderness through 


rhe two unusual 
and, as 
Holderness’s people were in Spain, he re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to come to Sid’s 
home. 


young men, by an 


accident, got leave simultaneously ; 


When he came he was a good deal dis 
concerted by the frank, Victorian obvious 
ness of the whole household. Mrs. Bowden 
and. her daughters made surgical dressings, 
washed the dishes in canteens, and acted 
as V.A.D. nurses. Chrissie, at the time of 
Sid’s leave, was, to her own joy, taking a 
vacation by doctor’s orders, as the result of 
over-work. Upon her therefore devolved 
the duty of “ amusing the boys,” and she 
found Holderness, though handsome enough 
to fascinate her, very hard to interest. 

An officer who loathed revues, and could 
not see the fun of having tea at a Piccadilly 
hotel, was of a genus to which she was so 
lar quite a stranger. 

He went out by himself a good deal, 
having friends in town. 
gathered 


Somehow Chrissie 
that he did not introduce his 
friends to her people because he knew the 
two sets could not 


fuse. Holderness was 


quite polite always, but Chrissie was con- 
strained to beheve that it was an effort to 
him to seem interested in the family, and 
that his thoughts were often far away. 

lie made enough impression upon her 


heart for her to be 


inexperienced very 
anxious to get on better with him. She 


tried to take an interest in pictures; but 
she was much cast down at finding that 
Holderness loathed those which she admired, 
There was a large photo- 
“The Soul’s Awakening ” upon 
the dining-room wall in Cadogan Crescent, 
flanked by one of Maud Gooding’s pictures, 


and vice versa. 
eravure ol 


in which various infants in long petticoats 
aimlessly about 
advertisement for a children’s 
establishment. 


like an 
outfitting 
In a moment of expansion, 


were posturing 


Holderness did confide to the large-eyed, 
eager little simpleton of a Chrissie, that he 
had manceuvred to sit with his back to 
these art, because the sight of 
them took away his appetite. 

Oiten 


works of 


after his departure, she wondered 
why. 
They had, in her 


opinion, made no 


progress at all in intimacy when he returned 





to the front. In fact, during the last few 
days of his stay he had seemed altogether 
distrait, and as if he hardly knew whether 
she was in the room or out of it. But when 
he was leaving he thanked her for being so 
good to him, and said he would appreciate 
a letter now and then. 

Chrissie was willing enough to comply. 
In consequence of repeated bad colds, she 
left off V.A.D.-ing that spring, and took 
to making socks and slippers and sand-bags, 
This left her 
a little leisure, and she employed it in study- 


which could be done indoors. 
ing such works of art as the fear of ai 
raids has left London. To her 
satisfaction, she found her own standards 
Bitter 
clung in 


visible in 
of criticism beginning to change. 
phrases, let drop by Holderness, 
her memory and 
read ‘‘ Modern 
Rolf was when 


served for guides. She 


Painters how | horrified 
she told him so in a letter 
But in spite of his scolding, the burning 
words of Ruskin did epen a door in het 
intelligence. They taught her actually to 
see the things she looked at ; 
to develop. 

It was soon after that that Sid was killed. 
Holderness was with him to the last, and 
wrote letters to the Bowdens which showed 
him at his very best—manly 
letters which more comfort to the 
starving heart of Sid’s little sister than even 
her brother’s being mentioned in dispatche 


and she began 


sympathetu 
were 


Another six months rolled by ; and then, 
out of a clear sky, as it were, fell the bomb 
shell of a Holderness 
saying that in a few weeks’ 
have a fortnight’s 
marry him, as 


surprise. wrote, 
time he should 
Would Chrissie 
early in the fortnight as it 
could be arranged ? 

“You were always a good little pal,” he 
wrote, ‘and I feel that I badly need a pal 
just now. I think Sid 
pleased—don’t you ?”’ 


leave. 


would be very 

Chrissie was utterly astonished; but it 
appeared that her family were not. 

“ Always thought he was sweet on you,” 
remarked her sister Connie; ‘‘ a man like 
that loves someone who listens to him with 
her soul in her eyes, as if he were a chapter 
out of the Bible.” 

rhus reassured, Chrissie wrote and 
a “I was 


Innocent 


said 
surprised,” ran her 
thought you 
used 


were 


always 


reply, “I 
looked upon me as a little duffe: J 
to feel so 


silly, somehow, when you 
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here. 


But I am reaity not quite so empty 
minded as I was 


I have read every book 
on the list you gave me, and some of them 
I have liked very much, though in each of 


them I have only understood about a 
quarter.” 

After that, things rushed onward as a 
stream approaches the cataract. Letters 
between them were chiefly occupied with 


discussions as to the date of the wedding, 
where they should spend their brief honey- 
moon, and what should become of Chrissie 
when Rolf went back to France 

rhe actual 
though it found most 
the capable 


return of the bridegroom, 
things prepared by 
Bowden family, found the 
bride quite unready 

She had altered considerably since Holder- 
ness last saw her Che death of Sid—her 


joyous, rollicking Sid had left a deep 


wound in her affectionate heart Joined 
to this was her mental development, under 
the guiding influence of a love so shy that 


it might be better 
tellectual admiration 

When the day of Rolf’ 
certain as the vagaries of the Wat 
permit, she worked herself into a 


described as an in- 


return was as 
Ulhice 
fever ol 
sister 


suspense. She and_ het Constance 


went to meet the leave 


train, waited two 


hours at the termi and miussed their 
man in the crowd they hurried back 
thinking they might find m there, but 


he had not arrived at Cadogan Crescent; 


and they ictually discu 
pi ety 


wedding was postponed 


were sing the pro- 
that the 


made his 


of sending out notices 
when he 
between eight and nine o’clock 


In the evening He 


appearance 
eemed vexed that they 
should have attempted to meet him, and 
said he had been obliged to go and see his 
lawyer about his will, the marriage scttle- 
ment, and so on. 

Chrissie was herself in such an agony ol 
nerves, and so wrought up, that she had no 
leisure to judge his mood. He talked more, 
she thought, faster, and in a harder voice 
remembered; but he owned t 
dead beat, and said he should not 
feel like himself until he had had a good 
night’s rest. 

Mrs. Bowden did not 
faut that he should stay 
and had taken him a room in an hotel near 


hardly 


than she 


being 


think it comme 14 


in the house itself 


It seemed to Chrissie that he had 


ereeted them all and discussed arrangements 











‘Chrissie feit her husband start as he came to a ee 
’ urvey D 


S'andstill ; and there faced them a tall woman ’’—yp. SU2. 
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a little, than he excused himself and went “Ther 
off to “‘ sleep it out”; making an appoint an ail 
ment to turn up at eleven the following da ha n 
the only one intervening before the So 
wedding —to take Chrissie to buy a ring and i 
make some other purchases. please ¢ 
This apporntcment he duly kept and \ 5 seeing t 
shown into the dining-room, where he found of tl 
Chrissie alone, busy unpacking some gi't imp! 
which had just arrived. farther 
The display of these to him, and the etio the dist 
to make him understand whence they cam forn 
tided her over the first shock of awkward Sit 
ness; but after a few minutes she was lett had b 
hanging, as it were, in the wind—longing fo had seet 
some word from him that might unlock the ble 
gates of her maiden aloofness,and give her an th 


excuse to tell him how dearly she loved him hie | 
Rolf himself broke the pause. Ile id litte 
been sitting for some minutes in absorbed She 
contemplation of * The Soul’s Awakening pel 
Suddenly he turned and spoke, but witl { up-br 
iooking at Chrissie central 
“Well, little woman, we haven't { aske 
time to make friends, have we? Still k | , 
to make love? We must wait until we © present 
are—until we are together, and then begin 
at the beginning I—we— it has struck 
don’t you think we had better go and take ~ \ 
100ms at the Metropole, and ee if we had be 
can get a couple of stalls at the Garrick , 
for to-morrow night ? That will ave lal 


travelling, which is beastly just no na 

of which I’ve had all I want We v t | t 
tell anybody what we mean to do 

we are going—eh ? ” 


As Chrissie remained silent 


up to mark the effect of his word S 
sat simply enough, the other side of t out 
dining-table, gazing upon him that 
[s that what you would like to \\ 
she asked ' 1 
Rolf suddenly knew that she w i little | 
changed. It was not the pretty pper he o t 


had left, but a graver, older, more retlecting | 


Chrissie; he was not quite sure of 


the change ot 
“ Ob, of course it must be a q 1 of t 
what you want to do,” said he gy al 
“Only give me an idea oe ot 
2 Really, T don’t think we can it \ | | 
on yours.’ Ye 
“ Honest ? 
She nodded eal cre So 
she could not speak; but of this he ha ; 1 


inkling ( 











IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 
CHAPTER Ill 


The Reception 


N the drawing-room at Cadogan Crescent 
husband and wife stood under a canopy 
of flowers from Uncle Joseph’s con 

servatories at Surbiton, and shook hands 

with so many people that the statement 
that no invitations had been issued proved 
to be the merest convention. Mr. and Mrs 

Bowden and their sons and daughters had 

invited everyone with whom thev shook 

hands at the church to “drop in for a 

minute ’’—and the response had been 

almost universa 
ipon the situation enabled 
hat to her husband the 
absurdity of the floral canopy was a thing 


Her new light 


u 
Chrissie to see t 


hardly to be borne in his present mood 
Her own perception of his feeling turned 
her almost sick She saw, with the insight 


ich love. fully awakened. can bestow, that 





to be made ridiculous is little to a happy 
an, but sheer exasperation to a miserable 
ne. She grew quite faint with the strength 


n of what he was under 


- 
= 


ng furning her white face to his, she 


Trv to bear it a few minutes more 


please—just until Unele Joseph and Aunt 
Matilda have « stairs. I will make 

excuse the 1 we will move before 
vour friend ! 


ck glance, more friendly 


than she had seen on his face since his 
eturn from | ( 

Good |} lhe ud under his breath. 

All nght. Vil try and stick it.’’ 

rherefore, wl] Blundell and Miss Lockett 
walked in to er the bridal pair had cut 
their moorit ay were drifting amor 
the guest 

Blundell w eal five-and-thirty. H 
was already a painter of note He owed 
his nickname to lightning bursts of rage 
ind irritabilit But there was no. trace 
ot either a | before the little bi 

1 let his e plunge down into het 


pleading eve 

He thought it was like peering into a 
Cleat pool full of water-plants, wherein 
thoughts, like gold and silver fish, darted 


to and fro, hiding among the thick vegeta 


ion, visible only bw fits and start 


are 
cept rely, to repay the careful ex 
= 


“T say,” he began, “ ought not you two 
to be standing under that canopy that 
mells so sweet How the modern married 
couple does miss its opportunities! Why, 
man, you'll only be married once—or twice 
if you are unlucky—and for this one hour 

he centre of attraction! If | 
were you I’d take the limelight while it’s 
turned on full.” 


you are 


‘Since when have you cultivated a taste 
for limelight, Blitz, old man cried Rolf. 
Blitz fixed those flash-light eyes upon 


the curve of Chrissie’s chin. 


Some chaps never know their luck,’”’ he 
said softly. “If I might be in your place, 
and stand up as the hero of this occasion 
with—with Mrs. Holderness at my side— 
I can assure you I'd take my chance.” 

Rolf flashed a glance at Blitz, who did 
not pay compliments. He heard the ring 
of conviction in his voice, and looked at his 
wife’s face as it were with new eyes. “The 
picture which had floated between himself 
and any perception of his bride—the picture 
of Eleanor’s red mouth, pursed for his 


passionate kisses—faded for the moment 
as Blitz’s words jolted him out of his mad 
dream of regret. 

He saw Chrissie smile up bravely at 
Blundell, and reply lightly 


Mr. Blundell knows how to compliment, 
does he not 

Give me a reward then—let me take you 
to have something to drink, for you look 
replied the artist promptly. 
Chrissie assented at once, and they went 


very pale 


off, the man contrasting with the other men 
in the room as a portrait of Van Dyck might 
show up in a collection of modern Royal 
\cademy portraits. 
portrait by Van Dyck, and wore his chestnut 


beard in the mode of the seventeenth 


In fact, he was like a 


century 
It is a particular pleasure to me to have 
ome of Rolf’s friends here,’ said Rolf’s 
wife,‘ for you see I hardly know any of them. 
Ilis mother and sister live in Spain, you 
know, and they are not allowed to come 
over on account of the U-boats.”’ 
you remain in London when Rolf 
asked Blundell as they stood 
partaking of the light refreshments provided ; 
d when he gathered that she was fairly 
ure that she would, he eagerly invited her 
to his studio f should like to paint you,” 


} ] 


vd hein his blunt way, though witha tinge 
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of gentleness which few persons called out 
in him. ‘* Wouldn’t it be a surprise for Rolf 
if f were to do him a portrait of you all un- 
beknownst ?”’ 
Even as he made this incredible offer he 
could see that she had simply no 1dea at all 
of the favour he was extending. 
He would like anything that you painted, 
I suppose,” said she dubiously. ‘ He is 
ternbly disdainful of our inartistic house.” 
\t that Holderness 
rived in the dining-room, escorting Aunt 
Matilda. Blundell gripped his 
repeated to him the suggestion he had just 
made. Not Rolf, but 
Lockett, who standing 


positively awe-struck. 


moment himself 


and 


arm 


Jane 


looked 


only also 


Was near, 

I haven’t given you a wedding present 

Let me give you a portrait of your wife,” 

said Blundell ; 

ment, saw her husband positively stammet 
as he tried to voice his thanks. 

Mr. Bowden 


infent upon finding 


and Chrissie, to her amaze 


at the moment fussed past, 
some refreshment for 
needed 


introduced the 


a dowager who badly rationing 
him and 
Blundell's 

enough to be known even to the possessor 
ot The Soul’s 


sponded not 


Chrissie stopped 


two artists name was. big 


Awakening.’ and he re 


merely with politeness but 
with a due sense of the condescension of the 
lion, whose recent refusal to paint the wife 
of a very great financial 
talk of 


Just as 


magnate was the 
the season. 

they were discussing the point 
and Rolf was searching his wife’s face with 
find the key to Blundell's 
enthusiasm Connie Edna 
Bowden came to find their sister, and led 


her away for the 


serious eves to 


sudden and 
purpose of changing het 
dress 

nobody 
hac 


they should leave the house 


that 
destination, he 


In pursuance of Rolf’s idea 
hould know 
ordained that 


at four o' clo k, as if 


their 


to catch a train: so 


Chrissie went off obediently with het 
bridesmaids, leaving her husband still in 
talk with his friends. Then there was a 


loud knock at the house door, and everybod\ 
uc 


Another telegram! They must have 
» 


had dozens 
this telegram was addressed in full to 
Holderness roth Wessex. Kolf, 


face 


ypened it forthwith ; and his 
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*“* What is it?” 


cried his father-in-law, 


anxiously gazing at his disturbed counten 
ance 

‘My leave—mvy leave cancelled replied 
the bridegroom limplh What the dickens ‘ 
am I to do now 

‘“Teave cancelled ?”’ The fatal words 
were caught up, they swept round the room 


in an eddy of dismay 

“ His cancelled ! 
Got to report at Waterloo to-night at sev 
o'clock.” 

Rolf 
that the 
the sta 
to be 


leave’s 


stood so 
news | 
blow that 
How 


ened relief that flooded 


him 


ggvering 
assumed it could they tell the 
gladness, the unfe 
him : 

He had taken his revenge upon the 
woman who jilted him in order 


him back at her own time and, tor the 


present at least, e need not pay the 
price 

For a few 
thought, ous 


child 


recollection of el 1 chance encounter 


et 


upstall 


with the keen eyes of 
to probe his very 
breath 
suddenly 
Wait 
be told!” 
Everybody paused Not to be told ? 
Only 


pushed b 
and sharply 
everybody ! My wife is not to 


a ae 


by me e rephed Please let 

her finish dressin ndisturbed, and send 

her to me in the morning-roon alone 
Blundell stepped forward, took him by 


the arm and led hi ipart 


What can I do he asked “ Where 
are your things 

Rolf collect imself rhe Metropok 
We were going there We must still go, ar 
I must re-pack all my kit Will you call 
there for me, at six-thirty, and take me t 
Waterloo ? She he mustn't come.” 

‘T will. Poor little girl, poor ent 
unfortunate little girl Who ¢ L hav 
foreseen that fate id a bludgeon hike this 
in store tor her 

‘Quite a mistake, Blit God's look 
after her,’ muttered Rolf between lus 
teeth be ‘ f M 
likely I] in’t come b ro) e the 
cancelling of that leave m« that we 


eoine into ct { | i im 





IT 
careful, I may be able to keep her illusions 
unbroken.” 

“Try, at feast, 
His voice was severe. 

Rolf eyed him swiftly. 
horribly to blame : 

“JT think you've acted devilishly. Were 
there no other girls——-just ordinary girls 
who would have served your turn, without 
setting your heel on a lily of the valley, 
and grinding it into the dust ?” 

Chrissie’s husband drew himself up and 
opened his mouth to retaliate ; but there 
the staircase. 


said the other man. 


“ You think me 


was a murmur on 


“ ” 


She’s coming down. 
She came. 

With a haunting iaea ot his likes and dis- 
had upon an artistic 
‘ going-away ”’ Blundell got an 
pression of soft, faint blue, with grey in it 
and a hat with curves which 


likes, she insisted 


dress. im- 
like a misty sky, 
were just right. 

The bridegroom, wide-eyed, awaited her 
at the foot of the stairs. 
his eyes told her a great deal without words. 


The message of 


He laid his hand upon her arm. 
Chris.’ 


“Come this way, 
some frankly in tears, most 
of them with a lump in the throat, made 
their adieux that the 
unlucky young couple might not have the 
ordeal of facing them when the fatal news 
had been disclosed 

The 
upon the two, and when they were shut in 
Rolf stood her, both 
hands. said no 


The guests, 


and hurried away, 


door of the morning-room closed 


before taking her 
For a moment he 
fhen, dropping her hands, 
by her slight shoulders. 


word 


he gripped her 


“ Chrissie, pull yourself together. I have 
something to tell you——it’s bad news.” 

She turned perfectly white, but held 
herself firm and upright in his hold. She 


gave a big gasp 


like 


and cried out 


the bursting of some 
Darrier within 
“TI know what you have to tell me! It 


is that you have found out your mistake ! 


Ur—or perhaps that you’re sorry for it 
orry for me! Since you saw Miss Cat 
michael again, face to face, you feel you 
can’t face life—with me! Oh, I’m. glad 
you know it! Of course I saw, the moment 
you came home, that there was something 
creadful—somethine wrong—something that 
vasn’t there !’ 

For a moment. this wholly unexpected 
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analysis of the situation so bereft him ol 
breath that he forgot to open his mouth te 
deny it. But by the time she had done 
he felt a mad gratification that he could 
give her so different a reason. 

“ Chrissie, you're mistaken—you’re utterly 
mistaken! It’s nothing of the kind. It’s 
—it’s this. Just come. Better read it.” 

She took the telegram from his hand ; and 
after reading, said nothing for a moment. 
Then she smiled pitifully with one corner of 
her drooping mouth. 
tunate,”’ she said slowly. “I 
you.” 


for- 
congratulate 


‘This is very 


“ Chrissie! What are you saying 


I am telling you what you have never 
told me—the truth.” 
“ Chrissie ! Don’t you believe me? 
That I——” 
“That you care about me? I know 


you don’t. Ah, why did you lead me into 
this terrible affair ? 
had never done you any harm.” 

It was not until long after this shattering 
interview that he reflected upon his own 
lack of surprise at her unexpe-ted insight 
He uttered no protestations. 


It was very cruel. | 


He answered 


with the candour which he felt that her 
tragedy gave her the right to demand 

I turned to you when I thought my 
heart was broken. I suppose I felt that 
-with you—I might pull myself together 


When she turned 
had a month of hell. J 


again, and—and face life. 


me down | 


Vas a 
selfish bounder—a mean hound—I know 
it all. I’ve nothing to say, except that I 


’ 


did want you.’ 


“You didn’t,’ returned Chrissie calmly 


“All you wanted was just to show Miss 
Carmichael that you didn’t care. And 
and—when you saw her and me together 
you knew you did care; ard vou wei 


ashamed of me 


“That’s not true! It’s not a bit truc! 
But for pity’s sake, even if it were true, 
am I not being punished promptly ? I have 


got to go back there, into the welter of it 


the life I hate—and I don’t suppose I 
shall ever see England—or—or you—again. 
Be a bit sorry for me, if you can.” 

“What do you want me to do she 
asked, after a pause 

[ want you, if you will, to come with 
me to the Metropole and help me to re-pack 
My things are all over the place. Then 
we'll have a bit of dinner togethei and 


Sil 





then Blundell is coming to fetch me and sce 
me off at Waterloo. 
fhere’s such a lot to decide. The 
question of 


Please say you'll 
come. 
will, 


money me signing my 


and so on. I want to leave somehow 
provided for. 


3 can {° 


you 
Oh, Chrissie, let me do what 
She gave a long, shuddering sigh. 

must go on—just until 


* Yes. All 


ie suppose we 


this evening,’ she faltered. 


right. I'll go. Vll do as you wish. No 
thing seems to matter much, does it ?” 
CHAPTER IV 
A Curious Wedding Day 
VERYTHING was done. The kit 


bundled 


had been somehow collected 


together, and re-strapped. A pile of 
soiled clothing lay upon the floor of the 
hotel bedroom, to be sent to the laundry 


and thence back to him in France 
The forced 


caricature of what might have been 


intimacy was like a hornbte 
who had never in her life seen 


Holderne > 


him partially 


Chrissie 


Captain without his coat on 


now saw strip and change 


His underwear lay all about her, mixed 
up with leather waistcoats, cardigans, bg 
gloves, rough towels, tobacco tins, strap 


tlasks and the like 
It was by no means the first 


gas-masks 
time that 
uperintended the packing ot 


Chrissie had 
a kit resourceful to a degree 
Rolf 


the torn 


and she Wald 
She exclaimed in 


and the 


which surprised 


horror at sleeping-bag 
blanket 
Ringing the bell, she had sent 


to be baked and 


damp, mud-encrusted and rugs 
these 


craped, while she unlc cked 


things 


her own trunk, found her work-box, and 
set herself down to repair the sleeping 
bag 

Under her energetic supervision — the 


hotel“ Boots ” had dried and then brushed 
until things were as far ship 
lack of time 

\ curious way of spending the hours of 
one’s wedding-day But at least the call 


for action the need of 


hape as the 


industry the em 
hand aved one 
\nd now all was done. 
She looked at the clock 

“We must go and have 


“or you will be fa:nt 


ployment 


from made 


dinnet aid she, 
with hunger by the 
tume you reac 


“ How 


hy Southampton.” 


should |] 


have got on 


without 
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you?” he said wonderingly You are 
a little trump, Chris.’ 

‘Oh, Iam good enough at mending ay 
packing Dull women often are, L believe 
she replied, as she rose and tidied away th 


sewing 
Then she went across to the w 
pulled off her rings 
hands. 
of coy embarrassment now S 
even remember to think it odd 
and Rolf should be together in a 
and that she should be washin 


SO <¢ omposedly 


He exclaimed suddenly Yi 
otf your wedding-ring ! 
She looked surprised Wl 
I thought ’ witl me ¢ 
‘that girls never took off thei 
ring 
“Oh?” Beyond the littl 
sound she made 1 reply but 
her finger the plain gold and t 
of diamonds Come,’’ said 
next room and ri 


co into the 


He followed her to the 


wherein they could dine in privy 


t 

Now, Chri uid he witl 
tion there are things to be 
and | part 

Are there No I think 
said all we need,” replied she 
way 

Nothing of the kind You 
of pretty awful thins you ki 

And you admitted then 
any more After all, I don't 
have been much worse than | | 
have had more sense I kne 
that you didn’t ire that 
thinking about 
us Il might have known, 1f 


ense at all, that met lon’t fall 


absence, with a irl t \ 
themselves about when ( 
I took too much for grant 
perhaps some eX el 
away But the moment we 
ought to have ki Wi \ 
sO plainly that 

Oh, Chr lon’t rub 

| don't 


And and ple To { lye 
don’t know that I mit 


cool and teady 


really 
feel quite 


apparatus she had _ beet 


She had passed beyond tl 
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something had gone cold, right down in feel? ... . But, oh. why don’t they 
the heart of me.” bring your dinner ? You'll have to go 


~ 


“ Anyhow, you’re my wife, and you can’t —=before——’”’ 


eo back on that.’”’ He spoke with a kind As she spoke, the waiter threw open the 


of fierceness to cover his remorse. Pulling door and rushed in with the first course. 


a document from his pocket, he flung it on Before the sweet appeared, in walked 
a side-table. ‘‘ That’s my will. Blitz can  Blitz,and with him he brought Miss Lockett. 
sign it when he comes, and the waiter too ; “Forgive me, Rolf, if I’m unwelcome,” 


and I'll hand it over to Blitz to give to my _ said she, “ but I felt this poor little lady 
lawver. So, if anything goes wrong with ought not to be left 
me, there’s money to come to you, little 
woman—enough to make you independent 
of your own people. Oh, yes ”’ 


alone, so I told her 
people I would look after her, and I want 
to coax her to come home with me 
—as she made “Jolly good of you, Jane, old sport,” 
some movement of repudiation—‘ I know — said the bridegroom wearily. ‘‘ You can 
you would rather not have it, but you must make yourself useful in another direction 
at least let me do what I can. You don’t too. I am about to sign my will, and you 
want to humiliate me and yourself before and Blitz can witness it. Then shove it in 
everybody, do you?) Do you, Chris? Do your pocket, old man, and t 


take it down to 
you want to tell your people how I’ve Lincoln’s Inn to-morrow for them to put 
behaved ? = 





in the safe.” 
She stood gravely turning things over When this 


was done, the two men dis- 
in her mind, and was aware that she did not. 


appeared into the bedroom to see that all 
Do you mean,” she began hesitatingly, was clear and the luggage gone. Miss 
that I have enough money to live upon, Lockett turned to the bride and put her 


ithout applying to them?” strong arm about the shrinking shoulders. 


‘You have—at least, I think so,” he ‘* Look here, Babs,’ said she; ‘“‘I was 
replied eagerly. ‘“‘ Not enough to run a always fond of children. Wouldn’t you 
house and servants, but quite enough to be rather not go back home? For myself, 
comfortable in rooms or an hotel.’” He came I can imagine nothing more ghastly than 
wer to her and gave her some memoranda, to lie awake in your little bed the whole 
explaining exactly what her resources would night previous to your wedding—and _ to 
be. A few hundreds a year; but it seemed find yourself back in precisely the same 


wealth to Chrissie, whose own father spot next night! If you happen to feel 
allowed her but ten pounds per quarter, like that, why not come home with me : 


as in her maiden days. ‘I don’t know I’ve plenty of room, and I am a very old 


how far I can expect you to regard my friend of that odd young husband of 
wishes,” he told her meekly, “ but after yours.” 
all, we are married, and I think I have a Something in the masculine voice and 


right to ask that you should for the present 


honest eyes of the lady, mingling oddly with 
ccept that position, that you shcould not 


her green and yellow beads and hair dragged 


make public our—ou1 = down into her shrewd crow’s-footed eyes, 

" Mstake made instant appeal, as it had done in the 

No, I won't call it that. Our disagree church that morning, to the forlorn bride. 

nt, if you hike—at least until we have had ‘ Oh—would you ?”’ she gasped, in pre- 

ume to think it out, say until I get leave cisely the note of unexpected reprieve which 
igain. 


If I don’t stop a bullet during this Jane had hoped for. 
push I shall be senior for next leave; they 


The two men returned, and Miss Lockett 
always arrange 


that when a chap gets his explained. Blitz undertook to send word 


cave cancelled.” of the arrangement to Cadogan Crescent. 
The girl stood twisting her hands to “T expect they'll think I’m mad,’ said 

gether, her little teeth holding her under-lip, Chrissie feebly. 

her eyes gazing out into the vacant future. “They'll say so, but they won’t really 


I don’t feel as if 


I knew—as if [ ought think so. They'll be very relieved in their 
promuse anythi) 


| simply feel as if I hearts,” replied Jane ‘All right then. 
had been stuened When Ll come to life As 


aval 


to 


soon as you two are off I'll call a taxi 
n, how do [ know what I am likely to and carry off this chick and her boxes too.’ 
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“ Talking ot boxes,” said Rolf vaguely, 
feeling in his pocket, “ here’s the box I 


bought for the play to-night. Why don’t 


you two go? Better than sitting and 
looking at each other.” 
Chrissie said nothing. Life had swung 


her too far this day for 
of independent action. 
“ You had better 
here,” Blundell, in 
heartless and matter-of-fact. 


her to be capable 


two say Good-bye 


said tones carefully 
He drew Jane 
with him from the room, remarking to her, 
as they reached the corridor, “ If he has 
an ounce of fine feeling or compassion in 


him, now is his time.” 


se 

Chris and her husband stood looking at one 
another at last, with nothing between them 
but the naked fact of parting. 

Ihe thought of Eleanor Carmichael had 
faded back right out of sight in Rolf’s mind. 
He the child’s 
confronting him in 
It broke him down. 

‘Oh, Chris! Chris!” he 
holding out his arms, 
and 
not worth it! I’m a scoundrel who ought 
to be kicked, but if anybody could 
anything of me, it’s you! 
try 
made a 


face, wax-white, 
illimitable 


saw only 


such woe, 


muttered, 
“for pity’s sake try 
forgive me! 


Try and help me! I’m 


make 
Say you'll try ! 
‘gp 


Say you'll 

She little inarticulate sound, so 
moving that he lost himself in a whirlwind 
of pity. For the first time he snatched het 
to his heart, and held her as if by strong 
he could 
And, with the feel of her pliant 


the 


constraint force his love and hers 


togethet 


young body, damask of her cheek 


which no lips but his own had ever pressed, 
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there came to him a sudden outpouring of 


tenderness, as though some spring in his 
being had been tapped, whose existence | 


1¢e 


had never hitherto suspected 


“Chris! Chris!’ he sobbed, as_ his - 
mouth found hers at last; and with that 
the cold despair melted about her frost- 


bound heart, and suddenly she was yielding 
to him, weeping in his arms, realising that 
this, the first time, was also in all likelihood P 
the last. 


Rolf sank down in a chair with het upor 





his knees, rocking her, imploring pardon 
telling her that she was his one chance o! 
salvation, his star of hope 

She clung to him, reckless of all but the 
sudden wild ecstasy of the moment listen- 
ing to his voice, broken to a tone she had 
never heard from him before Saving 
almost whispering, such things he had 
never dreamed of, but breaking off drearily 
in a moment of recollection 

“ And now we must part—now—when 
we have only met this moment!” 

Blundell knocked at the door 

I'm afraid you ought to be getting along 
old man.” 

He was really touched by the white agony r 
ot the tace which emerged from that door. 
Rolf wrung Jane’s hand without speech 
merely making a motion over his shoulder 
that she should go to his wife Then he 
crashed downstait as though pursued by } 
furies, leaped into the waiting taxi, never 
looked up to the window where Chris and 
Jane stood gazing forth, but dropped _ his 
head in his hands without shame as they 
started away among the traffi nor did 
he hft it again until they were crossing 
Westminster Bridge. 


{To be continued.) 


(ASSASSASAE) 


SEND “THE QUIVER” TO THE FRONT. | 


I am continually getting requests from our boys at the Front for more 


magazines. 


some lad on service ? Or hand 


sent for nothing. 


Will you send your copy of THE QUIVER, when read, to 


in at a Post-office, and it will be 


Numbers of our men have written, saying how much 
they appreciate THE QUIVER. 





H°* MORTIMER BAI'TEN 


HERE are many fortunate wild beasts, 
in addition to the dormouse, that 
hibernate—that is, sleep away the 
winter; the bear, the hedgehog, and the 
With these 
beasts autumn is their harvest, and during 


squirrel being three examples 


this season of plenty they have nothing to 
do but just idle about, eating and basking 
and eating again, and thus laying on fat 
which tides them over the winter months 
With the first coming of the cold they 
“den up’ in some cosy nook, and the long 
winter sleep falls upon them It is a deep 
sleep, almost as near death as it could be, 
and thus, since they are using up no energy 
during this Inaction, for they 
are just alive and nothing more, they require 


period ot 


little or no food, the plenteous covering of 
fat accumulated during the autumn months 
of plenty being, as it were, a natural store. 
Thus the bear which dens up in autumn fat 
and lubbardly energises in spring thin, 
hungry, and thirsty. and very often so 
ized after his long sleep that he will run 
Straight into a party of men on his headlong 
run ior water 

This ability to sleep away the winter! 
given most animals whose food becomes 
scarce during that season, is one of the most 
wonderful provisions of nature. It is not 
a matter of sleep overcoming them so that 
they have no choice in the matter, but 
simply a point of convenience. A bear in 
Captivity knows his food will come to him 
regularly through the winter months, and 
So, in all probability, he remains awake and 






lively; and though 
in the far north, 
where the winters 
are extreme, the 
bears always hiber- 
nate, in the sunny 
south they never do 
SO 

But we are to dis 
cuss the squirrel 
Being but a small 
animal, he is unable to sleep the whol 
winter through without food, and though 
he is supposed to hibernate he does not, on 
the whole, take the matter very seriously. 
Let me explain how, for many years, the 
squirrels in my wood have behaved 


His Autumn Hobby 

Late in the autumn, when the golden 
shafts of hght fall through the trees, thick 
with russet leaves—when that first tang of 
frost is in the air, and somehow you feel as 
though you ought to creep through the 
woods on tiptoe and spy on all the furtive 
life you can hear scurrying through the 


leaves—the squirrels get busy. There is no 
chattering and squabbling and rowing among 
them ; instead each squirrel seems to have 
his allotted home range, and to proceed about 
his own affairs taking no notice of anyone 
Acorns and nuts are abundant everywhere, 
and from tree to tree the squirrels go, leap- 
ing, stopping, darting, listening, in their 
restless, jerky manner, but working each 


tree systematically. It would appear that 
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‘* However wild the blizzard may blow he 


is at his gambols -p. S18, 


they are collecting acorns or nuts, for every 
two minutes « 


r so they descend to earth, 
listen a moment, speedily scratch a hole at 
the edge of the bank, then dart up into the 
trees again. Many scores of times have I 
watched them doing this, and many times, 
after carefully 


marking the exact spot, 
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have I strode up to ee what was 


buried, but never have |] succeeded 


in finding anything 

Chere is little doubt, however, that 
when thus employed the squirrel js 
bury :ng food, but since he never twice 
returns to the : 


Same spot ind h 
I 


must scratch during the course of 
the autumn many hundreds of hol 
can it be ipposed that he remen 


bers the locality of each one of th 





i them 
and can return, weeks aftcr, to ro 
up his store No! In the autun 
every squirrel burt . g ts, and 
say in the early spring, the sur 
thus buried is required, the squirrels 
in that locality are just as likely 
nose out and scratcl 1 ts buri 
by an uncle or cousin as they are 


nose out nuts they buried themselves 
A Wonderful Provision 

As a matter of fact I do 
regard the habit just describe 
part of the squirrel’s recogni 
age At the end of the autum 
when they behave tl 
already act 


winter store but. the storage fe 


still being upon them, they am 
themselves in this manner. with 
having any detinite object in view 


But the wise hand of Nature 1s 


work here as everywhere In the fir 
place the buried nut cattered 
up and down, may prove eful 
reserve supply should winter pt 
so long and fierce that t I 
store is used up: and in the 


should not the squirrel himself 
them, then they remain safely buri 
secure from the keenest frost, 
sprout forth next spring, and so! 
day develop into tree 
Thus each autumn the squirrels 
plant their own orchards as it wert 
strengthening and extending — the 
forests with the foods they require 
so that ould their numbers mul 
tiply, there will be range enough for all 
Now we are faced with the question: 1s It 
because nuts are abundant in certain locali- 


ties that quirrel have long abounded 


because squirrels have 
long abounded there that nuts are abun- 


dant ? 


there, or is it 
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The Storeroom 

I have said that, when the squirrel takes 
to burying nuts haphazard, he has already 
laid aside his winter store, and of this I am 
convinced. By now the mghts are cold, 
and as dusk draws near each squirrel makes 
for his cosy nook—probably a hollow tree. 
In this hollow tree he has his store, and as 
winter draws nearer he rises later each day 
and retires earlier, till at length the day 
dawns when he does not rise at all. The 
winter sleep is now upon him, but it is a 


ht 


light and fairy-like sleep compared with 
that of many winter sleepers A gleam of 
warm sunshine at midday will bring him 
forth, blinking but livelv, even in = mid- 
winter, to scurry among the branches and 
dry leaves for a little while, then creep back 
into lis cosy nest 


I have many times in the summer months 


A 
S 





discovered a squirrel’s larder of the previous 
winter—or rather the husks that remained 
Hazel nuts and acorns evidently form the 
bulk of the supply, and it is to be noticed 
that a squirrel never troubles to crack the 
bad nuts, rhese he casts aside with the 
usks, so evidently he is able to tell prob- 
ably by their weight—which nuts are worth 
opening, 
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Among the Branches 

There is much that is lovable and attrac- 
tive in this little restless wanderer of the 
forest glades. Perhaps it is that he haunts 
the spots dear to us, and because, when we 
see him, the world is bright around us and 
we ourselves are happy, that he is among our 
darlings—or is it just because he is beau- 
tiful ? Beautiful he is as he flits among the 
golden and russet leaves, as golden and 
russet as the brightest of them-—light-hearted 
and free through his wakeaday wandering, 
always a joy to behold. 

Why does the squirrel wear a fine tail ? 
Is it merely an ornament? No. Nature 
does not waste material over ornaments. 
The pheasant wears a long tail to mislead 
his foes, so that, when they leap upon him, 
they are only too likely to fall short of the 
pheasant himself, and catch only his tail, at 
which he rises and leaves them in possession 
of it. The fox wears a bushy tail to keep 
biz nose and legs warm as he lies curled up, 
and also it assists him in making those light- 


‘* Sometimes the squirrel will lose 
his tail while swimming a 
creek '’—p, 818 


ning turns and twists at full speed 

which are so necessary to circum- 

vent his natural quarry — Brer 

Rabbit. And similarly the bushy 

tail of the squirrel is invaluable in 
assisting him in his daily atfairs—so valu- 
able, indeed, that a squirrel that has lost 
its tail cannot live. 

\ squirrel’s tail is his parachute. You 
will notice that when he springs from branch 
to branch he twitches his tail downwards, 
not only to assist him in gaining the necessary 
impulse of the leap, but also in breaking the 
farce of the impact when he lands. Thus 
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» slender that | weight, wrongh plied tree \ is that : 
nught st i | he can tur! mid-air this litth ) t om : 
and alight, if | » choose, head | are all the 1 \\ 
on the vertical t1 k atter throw! mself quirrel Y 1 








head downwards throug space for many the winter t ld t 
t blizzai 1 r f ‘ 
Should | by « 1 his tail t snow tla ke ( i | 

le dl rt ippear to cause hil And w \ 
nediat convenicnm for e will t diurnal 1 , , 

and chatter abuse as lght-heartedly as if Strict t 

no great cal ty had betallen hun Some fort t t 

times, per ill lose 1t while swin f 

2 creek, a lar trout or pike snatechi ( 

savagel \ i ‘ ms it i thr { fay 

sheat sti ( il from the b leavi reat t 

only the ked ste But the purr is apt t li 

tate 1 il s lv forth into tie w | 1 ( l t | 1 

he tri in his headlong leaps. Here lv 

fall rt | rops to eart eavil b | t } 

ther \ ps and lets him «de t \ 
leaps { t tt nk and, deprived of his f 

rudd tripped ] u e, 1 ib] \ ! 

to perform that ft twist, and stril thre th t f 

tr | , { t It i ne t { 

mis » that m, or t econd, | t to 

I ml ) 1 { n cat till t ( t t 

1] yt + 


His Little Cousin Hain , | ae ‘ f . 


ae 11 , 
lied el ha f wild 1 gs 
] ‘ ‘ ‘ 
le t ; | owtes . 
{ ‘ 4 { ‘ ‘ 

l r ' | ‘ ‘ 


“SURSUM CORDA !” 


Lift up your hearts) 


pyres CORDA,” men of old When our feet a irney -tired, 
Said as they passed by When the tear I » Start i 


| 


And you hardly need be told Comes that « » from the 
Their good reason why Which say Lift up your | 


That, though persecuted oft 





WHAT 


RECONSTRUCTION MEANS 


How the Government is Facing the Problem of Resettlement 


By WILKINSON SHERREN 


Dr. 


With a Special Message by 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON 


Minister of Reconstruction 


FTER the war,what? The world willhave 


to be more or less rebuilt. 


reconstruction 
by the Government, 


ind others are 
xcupying the close 
ittention of various 


groups of experts. 


The Start 

Side by side with 
our prosecution of 
the war has gone on 


carefully devised pre- 
Darations for the days 


ensuing after the 
conflict On March 
17, tor7,, Mr. E.. S. 
Montagu ss was ap- 
pointed = Vice-Chair- 
man of the Recon- 


struction Committee 
of which the Premier 
Chairman 


was In 
July, 1917, the Com- 
mittee was raised to 
the status of a sepa- 
I Ministry, by 
of the New 
Ministries Bill - when 
Mr. Montagu became 
Secretary of State for 
India,Dr.Christopher 
Addison . 


means 


was ap- 
pomted Minister of 
Keconstruction. The 
functions of the 
Ministry were de- 


cribed as principally 
(1) The 
of normal 


idvisory re- 


storation 


have been 


Dr. Christopher 
Addison, 


Plans for 
matured 


conditions 


the development of trade; (2) 
of the 


tion 


normal 





in commerce and industry, and 


[he restora- 


life of persons affected 
by war conditions, 
an the improve- 


ment of their lot. 


Thorough Work 


The work of the 
Ministry of Recon- 
struction has been 
mapped out very 


thoroughly, and _ is 
1OW eng Ing 


attention of 87 Com- 





missions and Com- 
mittees, Che better 
to copt with its ex- 
tensive tasks the 
Ministry is divided 
into sections under 
the followi head- 
ings 1) Commerce 
and production, in- 


cluding the supply of 


materials. 2) Fin- 
ance, shipping and 
common services. (3) 
Labour and = indus- 
trial organisation. (4) 
Rural development 
the machinery ot 
local government 
healthand education 
housing and internal 


transport 


franslated intothe 
words of Dr. Addison 
—in the form of 
spec ial tatement 


intended for 





readers of TH: OQUIVER—we have the position 


put into living language as follows 


Dr. Addison's Statement 
“In order to make good the losses in 
volved by the War ”’ Addison’s 
pronouncement, ‘‘ we shall need increased 
production of all kinds, and this increased 
output 
things ; 


runs Dr 


must be conditioned by four 
first of all a better co-operation 
and labour: secondly 
better conditions of life; thirdly, bette1 


training and lastly, improved industrial 


between capital 


methods It is essential that any arrangé 
should 


Labour 


ments for an increased output 
arrangements by which 
the benefits of the 
increase, and a permanent improvement of 


industrial 


include 
secures a share in 


methods necessitates arrangt 


ments whereby security of employment 
the 


National safety and progress require 


is obtained for workers 


surely is not too much 
should 
much energy and intelligence to the work 


what 
for that we 


to hope 
devote at least as 


of restoration as we have devoted to the 


defence of our liberties in the wart 


National Spring-Cleaning 


Every Department of State is concerned 
in the consideration implied by Recon 
struction Behind the scenes a_ sort. of 
National Spring- Cleaning has been going 
on for many months past and I will 
here recapitulate what has been done oO 


far 

birst of all, the plans for Demobilisation 
have been fully worked out, in preparation 
for the happy 
will be di 


Variou 


time when our fighting men 
banded The “ pivotal’ men of 
will be returned to civil life 
first, the general question of the re-settlement 


industri 
soldiers and sailors b 
the Ministry of 
bring thi 


discharged 
the special task of 
In order to 


of our Ing 


Labour 


about as quickly as 
possible the existing employment exchanges 
will be used in conjunction with the co 
help ot 


and trade unions 


operative employers’ associations 


It is interesting to know 


In this respect, that about 60 per cent. of 


the men on active or home service have the 


opportunity of returning to their formet 


occupations 


Housing 


Elaborate 


housing scheme S are al oO read, 
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for execution, and probably at I 





new houses will be built in the Unit, 
Kingdom in the year following the way 
The Government grant for housing will 
suffice to enable local authorities to proceed f 
immediately wit the work of preparing 
designs for buying land and la 1g 
sites So it will b een that ar is to | 
declared upon slum ul is ind imsanitary 
dwellings ( 
Capital and Labour 
Practical steps hav iso been taken 
brine about a better relati tw 
employers and workpeop! is Come 
about as the result of the deliberations of 
a Sub-Committee pt ded over -by the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitle It unanimously 
recommended tl formation for each th 
dustry of an organisation rep1 ntative of 
employers and workpeople, to ve as it 
object the regular consideration of matter 
atfecting the progress and well-being of | 
those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent 
with the general interest of t mmunity 
rhe War Cabinet inctioned t proposal 
last autumn, and the pottery industry has 
already adopted it > 
\s to the expansion of tr much 
expected trom t | [ra ( oO! 
tion, imcorporated | Ix z rter last 
ummer to give financial asststat to Britis " 
trader ind on I ture! iter 1 wal 
‘ specia ly in « I t t t 1 t 
his, combi | M 
Industry 3 
Influence and control out f 
copper, zinc, tin, et rau t 
on in tl I 
restore ( ent | t { 1)! I ( 
dition 
farmet to con, 
by reason { t ( I | f | 
already ured large 
frown wheat 
make u lt 


The Abolition of the WorkKhous?2 
Having ! t 1 ) 


accomplhshed 1 


Us glance 


Committe: { { rt 
Phe re 

approval of t \\ ( 

| sal m | t ( 


Committ l + 








WHAT RECONSTRUCTION 


"s2> 


The Minister of Reconstruction 
at Work in his Office. 


special appeal to the kind-hearted. As a 
result, Mr. Bumble and all his works have 
been condemned Phe Workhouse, and 
its dealings with poor people on the whole 


Sale system, as atl ult of these recommenda- 


tions, may be reformed out of existence. 


When that ugly word pauper ’’ disappears 
Irom our vocabulary in 
is to be, I hope the causes 


tution will also be 


the new world that 
that lead to 
One of 
asons given tor the proposed abolition 
of the Workhouse is the fact that at present 


removed. 


poor people are forced into the Union when 
they cannot bring themselves to have their 


Claims examined by Guardians. 


should 
unregretted 


Boards of 


recommended, 


lhese bodi ~ 2 
Workhous« 
functions 
to be 
il Borough Councils. 


follow the 
the 
Authorities 


Into 
ol 


MicrL¢ d 


an 
the 
1h 


lumbo, Law 


the County 


l ” OT 


A Chaotic State of Affairs 
rhe present chaotic state of things may 


Ye lmagined when it is known that there are 


MEANS 





Specially photographed 
by Reginald Haines 


number of different 
bodies giving various forms of public assist- 


at this moment a large 


ance out of rates and taxes quite independ- 


ently of one another. Many of these bodies 


deal on different lines with members of the 


same family \s a matter of fact, there 
are seven different public authorities giving 
money in the home and at least six are 


giving various forms of medical treatment. 
Such over-lapping means loss of efficiency, 


as well as loss of money. Further, it is 
recommended that children of school age 
shall be removed from Poor Law control 


and placed under the care of the Education 
Committees Moreover, it is suggested that 
the Councils be required to appoint new 
Committees to administer help to people in 
their own homes, and that special Commit- 
tees shall be appointed to deal with labour, 


training, and unemployment \ll these 
reforms are long overdue, you may say. 
In the absence of a great public impulse 
towards reconstruction no such sweeping 
changes have been possible. The war has 





taught us that we in very deed and 
truth our brother’s keeper, and revealed 
to the many defects in our social system 
which previously were only realised clearly 
by the 

In the days when our land was known as 
Merrie England the forests were well cared 


are 


few. 


for, because the oaks provided the material 


with which were built the wooden walls 
against our foes, and also the masts and 
spars. 100,000 acres were planted with 


oak during the eighteenth century because 
of the then growing shortage of Navy timber. 
present the 


’aramount Importance of timber, and there 
] 


rhe war has made us realise 
are many facts in the final report of the 
Forestry Sub-Committee to throw that fact 
into bold relief. Although the importations 
of timbers of all kinds during the years 1915 
and 1916 were considerably below the pre- 
war imports, their cost for the two years was 
thirty-seven million 
their pre-war value, and they absorbed 
million net tons of shipping. Ii sur 


fathers had paid greater attention to atfor 


pounds in excess of 
seven 


fore 


estation, we, then 
descendants, should 
have been better 
equipped to wage 
this war. 
Afforestation 


Far-reaching atfor- 
estation proposals 
must form part olf 
our plans of recon- 


struction for a varl- 
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three million 
held to be 


1,770,000 acres. 


estimated at acres, and it is 


now necessary to afforest 


The State policy recom- 
begin to provide pitwood 


mended will 


from the fifteenth year onward. By the 
fortieth year, we are told, the plantations 
made in the first ten years will contain 


timber t 


sufficient ») keep our pits supplied 


for two years The estimated cost for the 
first ten $3,425,000. The 


popular appeal in the 


years 15 Most 
recommendations of 
the Forestry Sub-Committee is the oppor- 
they settling 
discharged soldiers on the land under healthy 
conditions 


tunities would provide for 


Our Principal Danger 

The principal danger after the war is lest 
we should then be overtaken by a wave of 
which Mr. Lloyd 
George specifically mentioned in one of his 
Jcistedfodd spece he 
bers of the 


materialism, a danger 


It will behove mem 
Christian Churches to bear his 


words in mind “When this terrible con- 
‘lict is over,’’ he said, ‘“‘ a wave of materialism 
will sweep over th 
fand. Nothing will 


count but machinery 


and output, and | 
have done my best 
to improv 


machinery and out 
put. 
30 fatal to a peopl 
than that it 
vision 


here 1s nothing 


should 








narrow 1ts 


the material needs of 








ety of reasons. in 
the first place forestry 
would provid 


a cone 


genial occupation for 




















. Weshall 
need at the 
the war better work- 


hops, but we shall 


the hour 





end ol 


also need more than 











evel every institu 








ex-soldiers. Idle land 
must become — pro- 
ductive land Lhe 
United Wingdom 














tion that will exalt 


‘ the vision of th 





ought to be rendered 
independent of 
ported timber for at 
least 


Mli- 


three yeat 

















above and 


peopl 
beyond the workshop 
and the counting: 


house It 


is this kind 





‘The total area unde 
woodland in the 
United King 


before the war \ 

















of lead one welcomes 
particularly from a 


tatesman, for men 
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By ADE LI 

- w 

KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN sis 

ALF-WAY up the trail that went \ 
straight as a fiddle’s string from 
the road below to his house on the 
hill, Jason Elder paused and closed his 
eyes to listen, willing to shut out the 


purpling shadows on the tall trees’ trunks, 
red-and-gold vine 


sifted 


the blazing 
the open places, 
of the colourful mosaik 
by May, the bette1 
trees and the rush of 
of a the 
the capricious, 


maples in 
all 


woods 


sunshine, 
the 
the wind in the 
stream, the 
bird’s 
never-ending 


with 
made of 
to hear 
the 
snatch of a 


whir 
wing, SONE, 
evel changing, 
the trail 

Larabee ‘id 


music of 
Mary 
through the 
Mary Larabee.”’ 
She is a 


brook, 


the wind 


evening 


whispered 
trees this early 


true lassie,’”’ clamoured the 


and went hurrying on to 
and again, “ A 
lassie, if ever 


Those had 


carrier as he 


repeat 
again true lassie, a true 
there was 
been the words of the 
had handed Jason the letter, 
before, the letter that still 
lay unopened in’ Jason’s pocket. During 
to bea 


Pwice 


a 
one. 
mail 


twenty minutes 


they had come 
old 
Jason his letter 
had used them: 


‘ATs 
the 


gave 


the past five ye 


formula each 


with man 
week, when he 
Mary, he 

Ave, and here's 
Larabee is a 


from 


lad. Mary 


there was 


letter, 
true lassie if 


your 
evel 
me.” 

Jason had alway 
Statement. 


thi 


she 


vaguely resented 


Ifis girl was true, of course 


Was true; did one speak about the trueness 
of the stars or of the tide 


the 


But this evening 
words 


He took 


brought comfort to him 


the letter from his por ket and 


looked at it and smiled Change fis 
Mary change! Why, even the handwriting 
on this letter was the same as the hand 
Writing on the first letter; not a cross of a 


t, nota dot ot an a had alte red 





He started to tear open the envelope, and 


paused The wind in the trees and the 
water in the brook sang on, reassuringly, 
telling him that Mary Larabee was true. 
But the silence What did say ? 
\gain he smiled That had been one of 
her fancies, one her phrases the sound 
of the silence.’ He could see her now, 
standing in her father’s cabin, her violin 
tucked under her cheek, trying, trying to 
capture the magic melody of the trail. He 
could hear her now, saying, as she put the 


strument regretfully away : 
No, I can catch the wind 
some of . birds 
the 
been 


and the water, 


and but I can’t 
t the 
There 


Jason 


songs, 
sound « silenct 
had ne 
Klder > 


never been 


any other girl for 
had 


him, 


ver 
indeed, there 
pel 
in the 
for the sounds 
had used 


times as he 


almost, 
any other son for 
the 
had ever understood his love 
of the rruly, 
to point to him with 
had stood, 
group of restless 


because Mary was one world who 


world. his mother 
pride 
violin in hand, in the centre 
friends or 
had never had a le his 
too, at times his had 
m with a request for a repetityjon 
tuneful com} 
rstood 


SOTne 
ota 
relatives, and 
say that he 
life. True, 
rewarded i 
of his 


sson in 
father 
of some ositions 
But they 


not care to play 


more 


und: why he did 
the 


stood when he 


had never 
town dances; had 
had tri 


lines of the 


fol 


never unde 


the slender grey-white 


tre or the twinkling poplar leaves : had 



































THE QUIVER 


never understood, or so it seemed to him, Ifer following letters had not 

anvthing at all her illness 
So he had left them in the little town in urgent questio1 had { bite 

the Middle West, still not understanding with then 

him, and had come to the Far West to take = in which 

up his homestead on the hills at the base well and had bs 

of Finger Mountain For months he had is h 

lived in his little shack among the trees, ding al t in 4 it 








working, listening, plaving his violin at “I had 1 { this ] 
night, never knowing that he was lonely, “ that 4 
never feeling a lack in his life, until one places, with the t dl 
evening music had come to him—musi¢ that ) I | 
had drawn him through the brake-covered t I 
fields, across the hill, and straight to Mary | 
It was a miracle that they should meet, | t 
these two, on those far-away-from- anywhere 
hills That, having met, they should love, — of its flow | 
was Inevitable here to where | t findt 
But their love was a harmony, rather than anv mor 
a passion; so, when, after the months of a Of cour ufter that, | I t 
we tern Oregon winter’s rains and _ fogs her to hurry to m IT 
the doctor from the citv had decided that her, as he 
if Mr. Larabee were to live another winter five vears, hi he | d 
he must be taken into the hot, germ-killing and was w 
sunshine of southern California, they thought She repli 
of their separation as merely a necessary — and tourist voured—t s 
change in measure for a tim: They never ment, Chinato Clitt H : 
dreamed that distance could mean di cord on the I k t t hat > 
or that months or years of absence cou'd told him 
put them out of tun of the most fan d 
Almost placidly Mary had taken het He had read I 
father away entirely patiently Jason had he had put it th t letter 
staved b hind to fight th slow, bac k the old » vel ( t tt } 


breaking, sometimes mind-and-spirit-break tried to f 
ing battle of the homesteader. vetting, |] 


He had wor Ife was the make of man letter 


who d His land was fenced: his eN 

fields were f brake, now d si ) 

Ver ( them hi hack wa but in ] 

i shed for t} vy house in front of it to « s 


While he had been making a hon for udd 


Marvy, the waiting had not been so hard be better t 
nd, even after the home was ready, whilk tore it o 
Mary’s duty had kept her with her father rround iT 


thou r} 














THE SOUND OF THE 


with you on those hills sets me shuddering 
You are not a man who could want an un- 
willing wife, so please accept this as final. 
‘* MARY 
Jason folded the single sheet of paper 
neatly, stooped and picked up the envelope, 
put the letter into it, ; 
and went on up the Wily MEM 
trail to his house on f 
the hill. 
Two hours later, 
when the chores were 
done, he sat 
before his 
made 
home - made 


down 
home- 
desk in his 
living- 
room and took from 
it Mary’s letters, 
package after pack- 
age of them, tied up 
with white tape. He 
sorted through them, 


handling them gently 


as if they had been 

frail, living things, 

found the one 

. we on oll Me P “= 

ei d Mary's A ZN 

etters from April MW ZZ 4 
ith, 1912, to April ya 


sth, 1913,” 
the top letter 
beneath the tape, 


and began to read 


Lippe ad 
from 


¥ 


Iwelve 





SILENCE 


Emmet McGraw would, for much more 
money than the work was worth, come to 
Jason's place in the morning and care for it 


during its owner’s absence 


Five days later, a young man who knew 
how to wear the right sort of clothes and 
wearing 


was them—he had wasted two 








letters, One VOU, 4 

{Pty AN / ei ot + 

for each month, he v/ POEs : ; 
read from that pack It doesn’t make any difference, she replied; ee os 


ie, and then he 
began on tl etters for the 


1 next yeal 
and then on to the next vear, and the next, 


md the next It was late when he finally 
stood up, took from his pocket the letter 
that had come that afternoon, and placed 
it by itself opposite the bulging packa 
One against hundreds,’ he said aloud 
It’s a li ut she won't tell me les with 
her lips 


f the back door and 
the shed, found his 


Then, swingine it in his 


into 
lantern, and ht it 
hand, he walked 
l > other hill on which 
the MeGraw ho te 
dated act 
His reception, be 


ad stretched its dilapi 


cause the McGraw family 
had been in bed and asl ‘ep for hours, was 
hot cordial, but his mi 


sion was successful 


‘nothing can make any difference 


—py, 826. 


precious days in Portland so that Mary 
pped into 
retiring hotels 


abstracted a brief glance 


need not be ashamed of him—st 
One Of San 
and 
from the blasé clerk as he inquired whether 
Miss Larabee was still stay1 at this hotel. 

She was \ bell boy, hove 
d the 


was in the dinin 


y 


Francisco’s more 


of approval 


about, 
information that Miss Larabee 
then, and 
a message to her. 


ring 
proiter 
room just 
offered to carry 
No es said 
where the du 


Jason, shortly; ‘‘show me 
1ing-room 1s.”" 

Ife saw her the instant that he stepped 
into the lon brightly lit room. She 


sitting at a small 


was 
side table, and she was 
him, but her eves and her hands were 
table bouquet of datfodils 


had left his 


facing 
busy with th 


lor the first time since he 





THE QUIVER 


Oregon hills, Jason’s confidence deserted 
him, and something of the old fear returned 
had the fi: 


She changed or was it win 


vellow of the light ; and the black rmwair She 
was wearing that made her look so ditferent 
so tired and so whit 

He walked rapidly down the room and 


1 
i 
had reached her side before she glanced up 
‘* Jason ! she said that all, but 
the hand sie _ held to him trembled 
and her cheeks pinked as they had used 
to pink whenever he and she had met 
** Mary he began, half pleadingly 
half defiantly. 
She took het 


was 
out 


hand away from his. 


“This is not fair,’ she interrupted 
** Didn’t you get my lettet 
As she spoke, he knew that she had 


indeed changed. Her appearance had 


changed; her voice had changed it was 
lower, not less sweet, perhaps, but of an 
entirely different quality, a stranger’s voice 


now, not Mary’s. 
staring 
looked at 


And that odd, searching, 
her eyes ! had nevet 
at like that. 

He sat down opposite to her. 

* Didn’t you get my letter?’’ she repeated 

“Yes. But I didn’t, I don’t bel 
Can you, Mary, say to me what vou 


look in She 


him, o1 


anyone, 


seve iI. 


now 


wrote to me in your letter 

‘I said all I have to say in my letter,” 
she answered. 

She spoke slowly, stubbornly, but a 
Jason looked into the eyes that never for 
an instant had ceased their searching in 
spection of his face, he could not read 
entire truth in their clear grevne 

a Mary,”’ hie aid, “‘ it isn’t th cit 1 


change, I 


keeping from me.”’ 


has made know her 


something you're 


you 


She smiled, a 
hard to be a light 
in the trying 

“Won't 
me somewhere, to a park or down by tlhe 
We ¢ talk Won't 
give me an hour alone with vou, away from 
these ‘ 


mile that tried pathetically 
mile and that failed 
and hook 1 


even 


her heac 


vou,” he urged, ‘‘ come out w 


ocean ? an't here. you 


p ople 


She folded her hands on the table ina 
leaned towards him 

_ Jason,” she uid, “* ther no us¢ no 
good in arguing I have changed Il won't 
co home with you I wont marry \ 
So please—please ’’—her vo trembled 
lower and lower fo away and leave 1 
alone and don’t bot! m ! more,” 


“Do 
that 
right 


,ou mean 
you mean 


now, and 


She hesitated 
failed again nd t 
and repeated it 


l 
A waiter ¢ 


vou want 





it, dear? Are you sure 


me to O away, 


m ded Ja v bill 

of tare LT. ol disn d the 
waiter with a hurried orde1 d turned to 
Mary. He was g to tell r that h 
understood—that it hor tead on 
the lonesome hills that ie dreaded, and 
that he did not blame het Ife was going 
to tell her that he would sell the homestead 
as soon as it was ]| le to sell it, and that 
thev could stav t ther ] the cit 
he loved; that did not ma to 
him, that n ttered ) m | 
having her and mal het | 

“ Then,” qu d Ma | e } 
could say on rad of he had to 
say, “‘ then you art t You insi 
upon staying, when I |] e asl vou te 
vo? It is unkind of uu and is mo 
rud 

All of Ja on’s m ul abilit -d sud- 
denly to twist tl to next 
able tangle. She had | must 
have misunderstood I No, it 1 t hay 
been she who had 1 und { | ques- 
tion At any rat vit w plain « 


She wanted him t¢ 


course. She d him to had 
not misunderstood t S] had d | 
bothered het oh I ad he in¢ 
and most rud HT ( ] { 
that, either iT t —b to the 
hill alone B ( d ti | her 
Mary Larabee w t S] \ t _ 

rhe people » were with ft fat baby 
in that small | uir had best be watch 
ing it. Twisti bout so, lear out that 
way, it would t Ver ai t To 
his amazement f I hir lf ve his 
last thoueht 

“That ba | 1 vou hi d I 
going tot ( dall " 
it its pa ts ¢ ( { 

Sh did 1 1: a tur ry ul 
She kept rig] t hin t 
odd, searchi her 

It do I di I 
replied No d 
ment al 1 t ‘ an 
difference | \ No 
plea oa 




















IHE 


The chair with the baby in it tipped a 
few inches further, toppled for an instant, 
and was caught in the last nick of time by 
a passing waiter. But the the 
trav of the chair slid off it and fell on the 
tile floor, directly behind Mary, with a 
smashing clatter and bang. 


dishes on 


She was rearranging the daffodils. She 
did not start; she did not lift her eyes 
from the flowers; she did not glance 
behind her. 

As the baby had begun to tall, Jason 
had half risen from his chair. He sat 
down again. 

‘T—thought you were going ?”’ she said. 


He shook his head. 
“No, not yet.’ 
“We're making a 

“Everyone is staring in our direction.”’ 
He did her, but he 

himself a bit in his chair and lifted his chin 

as if attempting to peer over her shoulder. 
She turned, looked at the screaming baby, 
at the broken dishes, and at the waiter busy 
with the wreckage. The pink in her cheeks 
burned into a deep red. 
What a furs about 
he said. 


scene,” she objected. 


not answer raised 


i child’s accident 


Jason picked up a dish of olives on their 
table and passed it to her. 


“Mary,” he said, but he spoke in his 
throat and kept his teeth tightly closed, 
Mary, I think [understand. Can you hear 
one word I’m saying to you, sweetheart 
No, thank you,” she answered. “ L 
don't care for olives.” 


Jason took a notebook from his pocket, 


tore out a leaf, and began to write on it 

Somewhere, in less than five minutes, 
I'm going to take you in my arms and ki 
you. Shall it be here?” 


He handed the paper across the table to 


her and began to write on another one 
Jason—o—no!” she gasped; but he 
was busy writing 
And once you are in my arms, I’m not 


ung to put you down until I’ve carried you 
home and up ou 


trail and into our house, 


Where you're going to stay and let me love 
you alway 

Without looki up he pa ed thi 
m ave acro t her and be nm again to 
write 

She read lip of paper, reached acro 
the tab'e, and caught his hand 

Wait he said I must tell you. It's 


SOUND OF 


THE SILENCE 
The cold I had seitled in 
I thought it was nothing, but— 
there were abscesses. lor a while I hoped, 
until—— Well, the day I wrote my last letter 
to you, that day the doctor told me I— 
ci 
Her hand still over his, he scribbled three 
words on the paper and turned it for her to 


hopeless, Jason. 
my cars. 


needn’t—couldn’t hope any longer. 


see: “I love you.” 
“Yes—— But you don’t understand. 
We couldn’t hear together, we—couldn’t 


even talk together. I’ve tried to learn lip- 
reading, but I’m so slow and stupid. If I 
were lame, or blind, or—anvything but deaf 


for you, you lover of sounds! No—no, I 
can’t! It would be cheating you! It——” 

He looked at his watch and _ smiled. 
Then he stood up and started around the 
table towards her. 

‘““Jason! You  wouldn’t——!”’ — she 
managed, but perhaps something in his 
face told her that he might, for she rose 
from her chair and went with him out of 
the dining-room, into the lift, and up to 


the parlour 
There, in a curtained 


her and 


recess, he put his 
her, and, 


though her face was damp with tears, her 


arms around kissed 


lips were as warm as spring sunshine, and 


she clung to him. 
Down below, the city roared and grumbled 
ind tooted. In the next room, someone 


was trying to pick out a popular tune ona 
Irom the hall came laughter, 
harsh and discordant. 

But did that matter ? 
found the path that went back 
to their first and 
trees the wind was blowing, 


tuneless piano. 


what They had 
through the 
the 
and right over 
all about 
them birds were beginning their webs of song, 


years kiss ; high in 


there the stream was rushing, and 


and breaking them, and beginning again. 


She lifted her face, a face all glorified 
with gladness, to his. 
| thought God hated me,”’ she said, 


* but now [ understand It’s through the 
sound of the silence that one can hear the 
voice of the soul.” 


“Heart of my life,’ he whispered, ‘ you 


will come with me soon You won't send 


home alone 


me 

She sighed a half sigh, In he brightened 
it with mile 

* Here, then he said are the 
words for you, dear I will go with vou 
to-day.” 
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The Face of Old England 


How the War is Leaving its Mark on the Countryside 


By 


loved face, of 
traced a 


N many a late 
change ; the im- 
press that war has left on the looks 


of a gay-hearted boy or a sensitive man who 


years, 


we have 


has confronted horrors “ out there.’’ Inevit- 
ably there is a grimness, a steeling of mind 
and soul against awful reality, in that new 
( xpressic mn. 

And this summer, as we take our rest 
from work, we shall see, not perhaps for the 
first time, a new war sternness in our 
country herself Many a familiar view is 
swept away, never, probably, to be seen 
gain while we live. The inner spirit of 


England is what it has been since August, 


1914, but the outward face of the country 


~how altered it is ! 
North, south, east or west, outside the 
great cities, ancient familiar places wear a 


changed aspect The shortest railway 
journey drives home the difference between 
the old order and the new. 

“Now we 
woodland,’’ 


Window we 


come to a gorgeous stretch of 
say, and from the carriage 
train eyes for the first 
glimpse of deep green distances and boles 
like the pillars of 


we 


Our 


a church 


Q 


2) 
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And 


rushes 


there are no distances. 
past those slender st 


hundreds deep cn the ground 


The 
ms 


train 
stacked 
a wreckage 
made unbearably clear by the fierce sun- 
light there is no longer any foliage to veil. 

Blake wrote of ‘ England’s green and 
pleasant land,”’ but to-day the first adjective 
calls for revision. Rather is 
realm of browns and_ yellows. 


England a 

Even the 
vast emerald sweeps of the Sonth Downs are 
broken, and 


their lower slopes cut into by 
patches of golden harvest. Many a breezy 
bit of commonland has disappeared under 


the plough; many a velvety park is put to 


practical use. To read that the Princess 
Royal has let Mar Forest, her sporting 


Scotch estate, for grazing, in order to help 
food production, is merely to sound one 
more note in the new tune. Would an exile 
recognise his England ? 

It is the loss of the woods which strikes 
the deepest. For ploughed fields may soon 
revert to pasture when the need for corn is 
over. The Downs were once cultivated as 
they are being now—as many ruins, that 
could only where 
none are needed in our time, may testify ; 


have been farm-houses 
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and, abandoned ere now to grazing, may be _ one sees time after time a plantation of firs 
so abandoned once more. But the trees carved out from the centre of the woodlands 


are the children of Time himself, and even and every beech left standing, causing many 


if immediately replanted, few, if any of us, a sudden glade where all was thick planting 
will live to see them worthy groves again Conifers seem to be doomed to the last 
It is impossible to visualise an England trunk, and forest-wise peopl fear the 


without trees. They are her peculiar beauty, almost total extinction of the lady of the 
giving that softness, that richness, that forest ’’—ash—in it mature form. Oak, 
park-like aspect which strike the foreigner. also, is tremendously used, but the relative 
england has a smaller area under woodland supply i o much larger than in the case 
than most other countries, but in no land of the pines that we need not fear to be 
are trees so universal deprived of all ow stilly woods of oak.” 

Only those who travel extensively (and at any rate for some years to come, while 


elms will almost en- 





There is a_ whol 
romance of industry 
In he 








of wri it 
120.000 ¢ 
of t 
| iv i 
posed of in t 
| ited Ii om iI 
{ ] ’ Tl | of + 
tren cle total 
the ligt tt St 
total k of vi 
man-powe! \ 
i thi country for 
ch st ( work 
fellir \ 











An unusual sight in an English forest: a Canadian ‘ shack 
erected for Headquarters of Canadian Lumbermen at Newton ~ 
Abbot, Devon. plish Visit differ 


Photograp! ws the Commanding Officer and his Staff. ent forestry cent 
‘ feel tha 
few do in these days) realise at all clearly you are in the midst of vorld-te 

what heavy toll is being levied on ow For since Engh labour there is not, at 
national woodlands. Each of us bemoans labour there must be for this vital work of 
the destruction near at hand Welshmen = supplying tl Alli with timber, labour 1 
stand aghast at the clearing of whole Cam ought and found in the most tant places 
brian mountains of their timber, in Devon of the eart 1 shall not easi forget re 
they watch the removal of the green masses Visiting a remote Buckinghamshu villag 
which soften rugged Exmoor, and Londoners which | had not seen for some vears, and 
have for the moment waged successful wag tanding spellbound on the green with the 
against the threatened baring of lovely illusion that some 1 carpet had trans 
Leith Hill; but the known instances are as ported 1 ( ‘ that 
nothing to the unknown green in t old da 1 magnificent 
Naturaliy certain timbers have paid far wood, mostly bee but with firs intet- 
heavier toll than othe Beech, own to mingled very rk 1 cree] it always 
its light and brittle nature, is’ practically looked, and seemed to frown across at the 


exempt, and on the Chilterr for instance village he 








THE FACE OF OLD ENGLAND 


Here is another picture one may 
see to-day in old England: ‘‘ A well- 
made road runs through deep forest 
woodlands. At a clearing you come 

> 


upon a camp of wooden huts. The 
log huts are trim and well-built, of 
plit trunks, unbarked, the _ bark- 
covered convex side outwards. At 
the door of the first small hut leans 
carelessly a tall, lithe Westerner, with 
slouch hat, jean shirt, and loose, 
yellow trousers. In the next horses 
are stamping. Great piles of timber 
form deep avenues on either side ; 
and between the piles clean and 
fragrant sawdust is drifted high. 





Under an open shed is a steam saw 
mill, continually fed by logs, which 
are quickly and most economically 





trimmed to planks You would 
swear you had wandered in a day- 
Photo: Alfieri. 2 
dream to a Canadian lumber camp. 
Altering the Face of Old England—the First Step In fact, you have. It is a unit of 
in Deforestation - the Canadian Forestry Corps at work 
(A photograph taken at Newstead Al y, Notts.) ll an English forest.’”’ 


It is one of the many almost un- 
But now—a lightsome fringe of beeches, noticed miracles of war-time organisation 


through which the sun filtered joyously, and — that has set these men where they are—dis- 

beyond a deep clearing, long and narrow, charged soldiers, or over-age labourers, but 

is far as the eve could see, though hemmed who are helping the war as truly as any of 

in on the other side with more beeches their brethren in the front lines. There 

All the length of the clearing ran a narrow- are no fewer than forty units of the Corps 
> gauge line, and down it dark 

men in sombreros guided tim 


ber-filled trucks, which swung 
rapidly towards the sawn and 
pied heaps on the green. 
There were hut that seemed 
made for the backwoods of 
the New World and every- 
where olive-skinned foreigners 
sawing, measuring, loading, 
twas a periect cinema scene 
in the Far West, but for the 
high pitched, unknown tongue 
which the men tlung perpetu- 
ally at one another 

They were all Portuguese, 
brought over, lock, stock and 
Darrel, from their southern 
land by the firm which was 
working out the contract for 
the Government. .\ mile away 
they had their own _ little 











vonn . The Second Step: 
vooden village huts, cook- P ay ; 
ho } rhe “ Woodpecker at work on the Marquis of Hertford’s estate 
loure and recreation room n Warwickshire 
\ 
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scattered through England. Each cou-ist ent of the many more working for privat 
of 175 men, with a comprehensive equip contractors and timber mercha 
ment which includes, amongst other uncon The Timber Suppli Department was » 
sidered tritles, their own railways and rolling = created in 1917 to « 1 with the problem of 
stock, steam sawmills, lorries and horses; war needs in wood Prohibiti of imports 
and the wonder is that all of these were 9 of timber had al ived tonnage, and It 
safely transported across the Atlantic with remained to the 1 Departi t to pro- 
so extraordinarily little fuss and publicity. duce at hom hat v ould 1 nger get 
Much though this sounds, it is not nearly from abroad. Griev it ms to strip 
all. Scottish forests are worked by similar, our forests right i left, it is absolutely 
though somewhat smaller, detachments from — essential, for not « ire War-time requir 
Newfoundland. In addition there are ten ments huge, but, timber being practically 
complete American lumber camps, which the most bulky of all imports, we cannot 
have been given, with full outtits, six by pare the ships to bring it from countries 
each one of the six New England stat and where it is vastly more abundant All that 
four by the New England lumber trac we can do, other than cutti down our 
This instance of American generosity and home woo i to cconomise as far as 


co-operation deserves to be better known possible in it 





than it apparently is, for the work done in Many forests | grown to maturity 
these camps is of incalculable valu In ince old Evelyn declared that Forest ol 
other districts may be seen the soft green Dean oak m t choicest ip timber in 
hats of the Women’s Forestry Corps, or the the world But 1 oul ts are of steel 
labour of Belgians, Finns and German not wood, and on first thoughts one wonders 
prisoner It is calculated that the Timber who and what absorb the vast supplies 
Supplies Department of the Board of Trad now being levelled t rth 

employs 30,000 hands, and this is independ Before the war, in the last pre-war year, 











THE FACE OF 


we imported eleven and a half million loads 
of timber, and about one-third of this went 
to the mines to be used as pit-props. To- 
dav, with the Navy and Army as huge con- 
cumers of coal, the output, as we all know, 
has had to be considerably increased, and 
more timber is needed than ever. But by 
far the largest proportion goes for more 
direct war needs, such as trench-building, 
railways, camps of huts, and such mundane 
but essential things as packing-cases and 
ammunition boxes. Aeroplane parts, again, 
absorb a large quantity of the finest ash. 
Yet, though no one, realising the vital 


_eed, would raise a hand to stay the felling 


of so much as a single trunk, it is natural 
and right that we should look forward to 
our woodlands growing again, if not for us, 
at least for our descendants. And _ here 
there is comfort in the undeniable fact that 
many of them increased so largely in the 
last few decades before the war that we have 
had far greater areas under woodland than 
contented our grandparents. Nearly one- 
fourth of heavily wooded Surrey was planted 
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between 1880 and 1895, yet we do not hear 
that in the ’seventies people found the 
county any less beautiful and lovable than 
it is to-day. It is the same in the matter of 
ploughing, which also changes the face of 
the country so much. The Board of Agri- 
culture recently announced that we have 
now as much land under cultivation as fifty 
years ago, so that war-time England seems 
reverting to the aspect which men knew in 
mid-Victorian days. 

In the matter of cultivated land, as I 
have said, little can be done, or ought to be 
done, for there is no doubt that for years 
to come we shall need to keep a much larger 
area than before 1914 under cultivation to 
modify the world shortage of food; and 
probably for some time after peace, parks 
and waste lands will continue their career 
as allotments. When the need is past, these 
will revert more or less of themselves to 
their old condition; but the case is very 
different with the woodlands. When we 
remember that conifers, to take an example, 
need eighty years to mature, we must realise 
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that the present is not a moment too soon to 
do what we can to encourage replanting. 
With the New Forest heavily thinned and 
the district round Farnham piteously bled, 
to cite only two districts out of hundreds, 
we must look to it that new New Forests and 
new Farnham woods are replanted on the 
desolate cleared ground. 


A start has already been made; but it 
is not more than a start. <A correspondent 
to one of the weekly papers wrote that of 


all the felled districts he had visited around 


Farnham, he saw only one which shows 
signs of replanting. The Timber Supplies 


Department has, luckily, large stocks of the 
necessary seeds, but it looks rather probable 
that in the urgent need for felling the other 
necessity of restocking will be largely over- 
looked. What is wanted 
strong public opinion on the subject, and the 
encouragement of private landowners to 
start new plantations at once. It has been 
suggested, too, that re-atforestation should 
be planned by a committee that includes 
artists or lovers, so that the 


where 


seems to be a 


nature new 


woodlands may grow up just they 
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will enhance the 
surroundings 
Side by side 


natural beauty of thei; 


with replanting 








runs th 
problem of conserving what is left. And » 
though I may seem to have painted a black 
picture, that will be much, for in their ver 
nature many of the more scattered woodlands 
are Immune trom war service Though our 
“* green days in forests ” can never be quit : 
the same again, yet we shall not be called 
upon to sacrifice the flowering hawthorn 
hedges or the shade of the wayside trees 
Leafy lanes will still be leafy, and many 
primrose copse will stand untouched | 
war’s axe Alwavs we shall have th 
orchards, rosy pink and white against < 
April sky ; and, after all, it is these scatter 
bits of woodland that give the country it 
beauty, far more than the masses of forest 
on which one happens only now and then 
Green fields are very joyful to the sight 
but are not the rich brown of plough 
the waving wheatfields almost 
If the face of England has char 
erimmer and 1 warlike, it i 
of all, t t f in t \ 
5 
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A MATTER OF MOTIVE 


By 
DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


CHAPTER I 
The Girl in the Blue Jersey 


“ ELL, of all God-forsaken spots! ” 
Michael Kenyon looked drearily 
out of the railway carriage win- 
dow. He had just changed from 

the main-line express and taken the little 

light railway to Stourton-on-the-Mere. “It 
looks all mere and nothing else,” he added 
disconsolately aloud. Indeed, on a February 

day, with a grey rainy sky above and a 

brown muddy earth beneath, the marsh 

country is not at its best. And he had had 
enough of flat lands in Flanders. He sighed 
again. 

Soon the shabby little train came to its 
first stopping-place. There were two sta- 
tions before it reached Stourton. But it 
seemed in no hurry. It waited some minutes, 
while Mike fidgeted at the delay. Then at 
last, just when it had begun to think about 
moving, he saw a girl come running on to 
the platform. She waved frantically, but 
the one official, who apparently combined 
the offices of station-master, porter, and 
booking-clerk, was at the far end of the 


platform. Mike was almost in the last car- 
riage. He leaned out, waved to the girl, 
opened the decor, and hauled her in. She 
sank down upon the seat panting. For a 


minute she could not speak. And, in that 
time, the voung man noticed that she was 
brown as a berry, and had the most won- 
derful hazel eyes he had ever seen. She was 
dressed in a rough tweed skirt and a woollen 
jersey of an uncommon, rather vivid, shade 
of blue. 

“That was a near thing,” he said, smiling 
at her, 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Her voice was as at 
tractive as her eyes. “If it hadn’t been 
lor you, I’d never have caught it. That 
stupid old Tadgers (l'adgers was evidently 
the station staff), not to me! I think 
he’s getting blind as well as deaf. And it’s 
the last train that stops at Maddington, too. 
If I'd missed it I couldn’t have got back to 
night.” For an instant a curious expression 
—could it possibly be fear?—crept into her 
eyes. Then she smiled again. “TI believe 


” 


see 


the floods will be out to morrow, too. The 
water has been rising all day.” 
“What happens then? Mike was 


genuinely curious. 
go on talking, 


Also he wanted her to 
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ww 


wi 


“Oh, the line has to be shut till they go 
down again. Last February it was nearly 
a fortnight.” ; 

She went on to tell him of floods she had 
known. She seemed to have had a compre- 
hensive experience. In a few minutes the 
train stopped at Carton Ferry. She did not 
get out. She must, then, be going to Stour- 
ton, the terminus of the little line. The 
young man’s spirits rose. He most cer- 
tainly did not intend to lose sight of her. 
To which end he thought he had better make 
sure of his ground. 

“Do you know Stourton Court?” he asked 
when the opportunity came. 

The girl flushed suddenly scarlet. 
yes,’ she said quickly. “ Why—why do you 
want to know?’’ She seemed almost ner- 
vous as to what his answer might be. 

“Only I am going to stay there for a few 
days,” he volunteered. “I have to do some 
billeting. You are going to have soldiers 
down here.” 

The nervous, half-eager expression on her 
face died away. She looked positively dis- 
appointed. Yet surely a girl so obviously 
full of life would welcome even the presence 
of a couple of hundred soldiers in such a 
dead-and-alive corner of the world. 

“Will it be easy—to find the accommoda- 
tion, I mean?” he added, more for the sake 
of saying something than anything else. 

“T don’t know.” Her voice was reluctant. 
“There’s not much room to spare in the 
village. I shouldn’t have thought it at all 
a suitable place for troops.” 

“Oh, but these aren’t troops. Only about 
two hundred men. They’re out to learn 
dyke bridging and so on. This country is 
very like Flanders. I’ve had two years of it 
out there, off and on, so I ought to know. 
Now I’m sent home—no active service for 
six months—so the powers that be have sent 
me down here for a change. It’s the sort 
of thing they would do.” His eyes twinkled. 

“When I suppose you feel you'd like to 
climb the Rocky Mountains for a holiday. 
Anything to get away from plains and 
water.” 

Mike nodded. He was delighted at her 
quick apprehension of his meaning. “Mud 
more especially,” he put in. “I think I 
hate mud more than [ hate anything in the 
world. And you seem to have plenty of it 
round here.” They had just reached Stour- 
ton. The country round looked, if any- 
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CHAPTER II 


Mike is Puzzled 
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wearing a_ blue 
remarkably 


was 
jersey—a 
vivid blue.”’ 

Grace eyed him a 
trifle maliciously. 

“Yes, that must have 
been Honor,”’ she said. 
‘You have ribed 
her very well.” 

“Well, matter 
of fact, if I hadn't 
yulled her into the 
‘rain—it was at one of 
those wayside stations 


desi 


as a 


she wouldn’t have 
caught it. And we got 


talking. Who is she?”’ 
he added bluntly. 
“Well, as 1 said just 
now, her name is 
Honor Dalrymple, and 





she lives at the Mere 
House, right in the 
marshlands.”’ Grace's 
voice Was  non-com- 
mittal. 


“Ves, but who is 
Phat doesn't tell 
me anything.’’? He was 


snes 


wthing if not tena- 
us. “She doesn't 
live there alone, l 


suppose ¢ ”’ 
‘She lives with her 
ather and her tep- 
mother,” Susie Chalo- 


r volunteered. ‘* But 


We never see anything 
of her—not now,’’ her 
voice lingered rather 


uriously over the last 
words, 


The 


young man 
Degan tO grow = eNXas 
perated. ** What do 
you mean?” he asked 


' 
quickly. ** You speak 
aimost as if there was 
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something peculiar ‘“*In a few minutes she was within a foot Drawn 

about her.’ or two of the bank, had deftly tethered om 
rhe younge) vir] her boat, and stepped ashore ’’—p. 838. a 

reddened and looked 

‘comfortable. Mike felt savage. He hated Mike, in his inmost heart, thought it did 

hilly-shallying But suddenly Grace looked matter—that it mattered quite a lot. 

oe squarely in the eves. he could not very well there and 


. *] know, Captain Kenyon, that what | 
am going to say will sound ridiculous to 
vou "—she spoke deliberately ‘but the 
truth IS ho one ever voes to the Mere House 
how, Chere are reasons that | cannot very 
well explain to you, also it is no affair of 


ai ’ 
mine. [f you want to hear more you must 


— my father. But after all.’ her tone 
t tered, “it doesn’t matter very much, does 


537 


dash out, 


rouse the sleeping . 
pour questions into his astonished ears. 
for the rest of the evening, he put the vision 
ot a blue and a pair of hazel eyes out 
ot his mind and gave his whole attention to 
the entertainment of Grace and Susie. He 
succeeded very well. 


Squire 





yersey 


The next morning the weather looked 
better Mike started out directly after 
breakfast. By one o'clock he had secured 








accommodation for about a third of his 


men. He lunched at the village inn before 
starting out again. But this time he walked 
briskly along till he came to the cross- 
roads, then turned sharply off along the 


road where yesterday he had seen the g 
in the blue jersey disappear. He wanted to 
see her again. 

He had made some guarded inquiries in 
the village, so knew his way. He was to go 
straight on until he came to “the little old 
turnin’ by the chapel like.” At last he did 
come to a narrow muddy lane, and beside 
it was undoubtedly what had once been some 
sort of building. It looked more like a barn 
than a chapel, but still, he thought, it would 
serve. The country here was wooded. He 
could see nothing on either side of him. 
But, as he trudged along the rutted way, the 
trees to the left of him grew scantier. Then 
abruptly they stopped altogether. He found 
himself facing a considerable stretch of 


water. And directly opposite to him, some 
quarter of a mile across, stood the Mere 
House 


Mike was a practical, twentieth century 
young soldier. He had no use for su 
tion. But there was something about 
Mere House which brought to his mind all 
the tales of haunted houses he had ever 
he ard. 

It was long and low, dull grey in colour, 
and with that air of fallen greatness that is 
so indescribably dismal. The whole place 
looked utterly lifele ss, 

Mike stood for an instant hesitating 
Haunted house or no haunted house, he re 


fused to be daunted. But the short wints 


afternoon was drawing in; the way round 
the mere by road must be very windin He 
would have to come back and re ime his 
search some other lav To rive it »m en 
tirely never entered his head. But, just as 
he was turning regretfully away, he wa 
hoat coming across the wate Between t] 
lint of the oat he caucht ight | TNE 
thing blue Hiis heart thumped 
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several quite rea onable excuses Dut, with 





her eyes looking into his, could make use of 
none oft them 
But who told vou where to come?” 

Anxiously she shot the question at him 

‘Why, Miss Chaloner, é S 
told me your name too. I didn't V"( k \ 
that be e.” 

for som nknown reason the 1 looked 
obviously relieved, Well, now yu have 
come,” she said, smiling for the first tir 
I'm afraid \ have to turr ind a 
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As a right took her basket, this tin 
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things that do terest Wo! 1 whose ow 
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surround 1 not ny famili 
questiot 

In no time, t seemed t \like, 
arrived at. the tskirts of the villag 
Honor, as he had already b to call 
in his own mind, suddenly realised it t 
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say to girls.” This remark was so naive 
that Mike smiled, despite himself. “But 
you mustn’t feel like that, and you mustn’t 
try and see me again. It’s not right, and 
will only make me miserable.” The tears 
came into her eyes. “I hope you will never 
think of me again,” she said, blinking them 
away. Then hurriedly she snatched her 
basket from his hand and, without a hack- 
ward glance, started off down Tucker’s 
Lane. 

Mike stood staring after her. 

For the second time he felt thwarted, more 
than thwarted, checkmated. 


CHAPTER Il 
A Country Scandal 


T was dark before Mike reached the 
Court. After dinner he manceuvred to 
stay behind with the Squire in the dining- 
room instead of joining the two girls 
immediately in the drawing-room. Soon, 
with what he privately considered great 
skill, he managed to bring the conver- 
sation round to local affairs. “And aren’t 
there some people called Dalrymple live 
hereabouts?’’ he asked casually at last. 

The Squire’s drowsy eyes brightened. 
Like many countrymen he loved gossip. 
“What do you know about Stephen Dal- 
rymple?” he asked curiously. “He’s no 
relation of yours, is he?” 

' “Oh, no; but I’ve met his daughter.” 
Mike’s answer, albeit strictly true, hardly 
conveyed the whole truth. 

“What, Honor? I didn’t know she ever 
went away. She used to be a nice child 
enough in the old days when her mothe 
was alive.” 

“There's a stepmother now, isn’t there?” 

“So she calls herself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

_ The Squire sat up. He thoroughly en 
joyed retailing this past scandal. “Well, 
there was a rare tale about it down here 
SIX OF seven years ago,” he began. “Steve 
Dalrymple was always a queer chap, 
wrapped up in his books, and used to forget 
his meals or to wash or go to bed. But he 
was all right while his wife was alive. Then 
she died, and soon after he got a woman 
to housekeep for him. Directly she began 
to rule the roost—a_ loud-voiced, vulgar 
hussy she was—and after a bit she gave out 
he’d married her. But whether he had or 
whether he hadn’t no one ever knew. Honor 
Was only a child at the time, and no one 
ever saw Steve. If we went to the house she 
always said he was too busy to see anyone 
so we left off going. As for her—they call 
her Drummple’s vixen hereabouts—some sa\ 
she drinks, but anyhow her temper is awful, 
and I believe Steve is scared out of his life 
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of her It’s his own fault, but it’s a pity 
there’s no one to look after Honor.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Mike put in sud- 
denly, “that for that reason, a reason that 
is no possible fault of her own, people won't 
have anything to do with the girl? Why, 
it’s monstrous, brutal.” He felt indeed !t 
was unthinkable. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the 
Squire went on, quite unmindful of his 
feelings. “I don’t think she’d have much 
to do with us if we wanted her to. She’s 
proud. She goes about the village, ot 
course, and I fancy she has friends at Mad- 
dington. But it can’t be helped otherwise. 
No one could let their girls go to the house. 
Why, the old woman threw a bucket of 
dirty water over someone once. And there’s 
all sorts of tales go about.” 

Mike was obliged to own there was a 
certain amount of reason in what he said. 
But it only made him more indignant. To 
think of Honor—Honor with her clear eyes 
and sensitive face—living in such surround- 
ings. He got up and went abruptly out of 
the room. He had serious thoughts of 
going for a tramp to ease his angry mind. 
But as he walked through the hall he saw 
Susie Chaloner come rushing from the back 
of the house. Her face was full of excite- 
ment, and she held a telegram in her hand. 
“Why, what do you think?” she cried, 
waving it aloft. “Ralph’s coming home. 
He’s got leave; his first leave. He'll be 
here to-morrow.” 

She flew into the dining-room to break 
the good news to her father. 

As for Mike, he was glad too. He felt 
it would be a relief to have another man 
of his own age about the place. It would 
clear the air somehow. 

Ralph Chaloner arrived the next after- 
noon. Mike saw him first at dinner. There 
was an air of festival about the house. The 
young man, with his fair, good-looking face 
and easy manners, was evidently a general 
favourite. Even the usually self-contained 
Grace openly spoilt him. He seemed indeed 
to take the atmosphere of adulation for 
granted. Mike, remembering the rather 
inconspicuous subaltern he had known in 
France, smiled at the difference. He came 
to the conclusion that it was a good thing 
voung Ralph Chaloner had joined the army 
He must have been in a fair way to being 
spoilt at home. 

After dinner the three men, for the Squire 
was wakeful enough to-night, went at once 
into the drawing-room. Ralph sang comi 
songs, joked, and amused his sisters. But 
before long he began to yawn—he said he 
had not had a decent night for weeks—so 
the two young men went into the smoking- 
room for a last cigar. 

They chatted in the desultory manner in 
which men do talk. Mike had not meant 
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to bring the conversation round to Honor 
Dalrymple, although she had been in his 
thoughts all day, but a chance remark of 
Ralph’s gave him the opportunity. He felt 
he would get more sympathy from him than 
from his sisters. 

“By the way,” he said rather diffidently, 
“you were saying you know everybody 
round here. Do you know a girl called 
Dalrymple? 1 met her coming down.” 

“Honor? Oh, yes.” Ralph’s tone was 
casual. “I suppose you’ve heard about her? 
She’s rather pretty, isn’t she? ” 

‘Your father was telling me about her.” 
Mike ignored the last question. “What a 
rotten shame it is that a girl of her age 
should be sent to Coventry for what she 
can’t help.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t think she minds much.” 
Ralph’s voice was still light. “And if the 
Stourton people don’t visit at the Mere 
Itouse she has other friends. I don’t think 
she’s lonely.” 

Despite his casual tone, Mike felt some- 
how that the younger man was keepi 
something back. He determined to find out 
what it was. “I gathered from what she 
told me,” he said suddenly, “that she had 
friends, some special friend—a man _ pet 
haps. Do you know? I have a rather par 
ticular reason for wanting to find out.’ 

Ralph Chaloner threw him a_ shrewd 
glance. “You seem to have found out a 
good deal about her already,” he said in a 
different voice. “Well, I can tell you this 

confidentially, of Honor Dal 
rymple is en man who live 

ymewhere He’s away fighting 
now, when he comes home 
they are to be That’s all I can 


course- 
gaged to a 
round here. 
But 
married. 
tell you about her.” 

Mike had no wish to hear more. What a 
blind fool he had been. Oy that 
explained the girl’s extraordinary interest 
in the things that concerned the army. She 
was thinking of the man she loved. And, 
for the first time, he owned to himself that 
he loved her He sat staring into the fire 

Ralph Chaloner yawned and went to bed 
He wondered how, out in France, he had 
always thought Kenyon such an amusing 
chap. 





course, 


CHAPTER IV 
The Unexpected 


Y the next morning Mike had made up 
his mind He meant to go back to 
London that day. He could 
finish his official work in the 
ing and catch the afternoon train 
he came back to lunch he made the excuse 
that ] m { had hastened his 
Ralph and his sisters were out, 


easily 
morn 
When 
ning letters 
return 
and he was glad to get out of the house 


before they returned. 


He was thankful to 
be in the shabby little 








; ‘ train puiiing ay 
trom the land ot n en 
he had said that he hated the sight of | 
country. He hated it now, but it mie 
have been as flat as a kitchen piate and 
would not have cared, if only he had } 


carrying away 
a sore one. 


At Crickley, 


a hopeful heart instea 


the junction, he had to y 





some minutes. n, when the Lor 
express did come in, it seemed in no hur 
to start off agai krom his corner 

Mike watched impatiently each stragg 





passenger. Suddenly he saw two figures | 

immediately recognised. 

Dalrymple and Ralph 

were walking close 

earnestly, and, as they came nearer. M 

saw the girl’s face was troubled. He lear 
He did not want 


They were Ho: 
Chaloner. T 
together, talk 


back a little in his seat. 
them to see him. But they stopped at 
carriage a few doors off. Ralph turnedtl 
handle. He seemed urging something 
while Honor held back. But the train gay 
a warning whistle. Ralph threw a hur 









glance round, then he stepy f insii 
the carriage and, pulling Hor towa 
him, kissed her. She drew quickly ba 





the young man shut the door from the } 
side, and the train began to move. H 
stood quite still where she was until 
the “a of her blue jersey could be s 
in the distance 

Mike sat corner and t 


back in his 
to think things out 

He thought hard for forty minutes. TI! 
the train reached its first stop and hi 


mind. He picked u 


denly made up hi 


suitcase, jumped out and walked qu 
along the platform As he had expecte 
Ralph had a carriage to himself H 


opened the door and, almost bef 
recognised him, was safely 


Ralph stared. “Where 


otner 





in the 


fortune did you spring from?” he asked 
liis face did not express unmixed ple 
“Oh, I’ve been in this train all th 

said Mike easily. “It’s more wh d 





spring from?’ 

“Me? I had to come up to town on! 
ness.” Ralph’s manner was evasive. 
was wondering how much the other kn 

‘I saw you at Crickley with 
rvmple.” 

“Ves, I met her.’”? His tone was sulk 

“Now, it’s no use 


Mike’s voi 


spinnine me a Vé 
ewasvery firm. ‘I know youl 
to me vesterday,” he went on, “and now 
like to hear the truth. What is there 
tween you and that girl? It’s no 
tending t nothing, because 
kiss her. 

“Haven't you ever kissed a girl?” th 
other sneered. 

“That's not Let's stick 


here nor there 
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A MATTER OF MOTIVE 


to the case in point. 
It’s no business of 
mine, I know, but if 
you don’t tell me 








7 7 well, 11] make things 

- 50 unpleasant for you : | eee 
p that you'll wish you 

: had.” 

vA As a matter of fact, 

| he knew perfectly 

a P that there was no par- 

5 ticular way in which 


he could make things 
unpleasant = for his 
late host’s son, but he 
had judged his man. 
Ralph gave up the 








game. 
i “Well, I don’t see 
' either what business 


is of yours,”’ he 
began sulkilv; ‘but 
if you want to know, 
there’s not much ta 
tell, Before the War 
lL used to be down 





here a good bit alone 


with the pater, and 








i Honor was alwavs a 
yn I Phere 
yn! er pretty 
s€ . S Pp ice. 

l jon d 





‘d on me 





ck] national 
ted, hero’ he miled 
He feebly. ‘* Oh, and you 
the know how. it is, a 
e. chap gets love-making 
» of before he knows 
d, where he is. Phen 


i 
when | went away, of 
course, she wrote to 











you me, and I had to 
answer her letters. 
usi- But when I came ‘**Pather, here's someone, a friend, come to s. Abbey 
H home | made up my cob You,” See Reaee See aay h. Oe kn 
Y mind to drop it, only 
Dal- I couldn’t very well not let her see meat “To put it more plainly then, do you 
all. So 1 wrote and fixed up to meet het mean to marry her?” : 
ky at Crickley to-day 1 got rid of the girls by “Marry her! Good Lord, no! Why, the 
rm.” pretending the War Office had sent for me pater would never hear of it, and it he 
lied ina hurry, and | told her I'd take het up stopped my allowance I've nothing but my 
I to town to a dinner and a_ theatre But = pay.” . 
m she weuldn't come She’s a queel kid.’ * Does she understand this? She's fond 
e Mike Kenyon’s face was grim And may of you, I suppose? ” 
x I ask what are your ultimate intentions? ’ Oh, yes, she’s fond enough of me,” 
a ne asked, his voice perfectly emotionless. Ralph smirked unbearably. “ And, of course, 
t! "Witinate intentions? What do you” girls are silly and imagine all sorts of 
ick mean? * Ralph's face was full of gwenuine things a chap doesn’t mean. But she'll soon 
tic surprise get over it. When I get back T shall write 
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didn’t want you buttine in att 
While he 1 bes speak t 
part of his self-cor i 
but all the same he di ot fe 
Mike. One never knew what I 
Jaw like that might do. 
“No, I shan’t tell vour fat] 
vcice was deliberat And I’n ett 
here.” The tral was lread run 
srier] tion He knew it stoppe 
For the secor t he picked up | 
Case d jumped it of it 
Ralph t t Cl | n. 
CHAPTER V 
The Mere House 
WO days later Mike Ker 
landing-stage  opposit t 
House In the meantir ] 
busy—as } evel 
before. He gazed longingly at t 
window ’ Ic t] te 
wished w 1 his h t ( 
t th of ¢ a 
blue ] r row the ] 
her But the \ it] 
seen, so he set hir f resolut to f 
way round to the house. It ( ( 
The mere ¢ k n ved 1 | 
found him 1 mud l k 
margin It 1 straight to the | 
From its other side it looked 1 ( 
than ever B c\ t] 
a sculiery or! tK 1 
walked up t ed sharply w 
ane I n reard footste] 
ld woman’s head appeared. 
T nt to e Miss Dalrvr 






pury 
We M 
' 
| 
hen 
‘ | 
have th 


’ 
| 
He f 
} 
i t iy 
1] + 
i 
- ] ¢ 
\\ 
\ 
} 11 
i ( i VW 
I've « 
—_ 
1 tell 1 
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le th R 
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A MATTER OF 


sort of chap who never does mean anything 
intil some determined woman lands him 
If I had thought he was any good I should 
re to-day. It’s not a 


not have come he ‘ob 


I care about to tell tales against another 
nan. But you have no one else to look 
after you, so | came. You may not believe 


ic, but what I have told you is true.” 

Ye 5. l be Lic ve you.” Her voK e Was quiet, 
but it trembled. “Ralph is changeable, | 
know. And then I’m not like other girls. 
You've heard, of course, about my father 
nd ‘her’?” She glanced in the direction 


of the closed door. 

“Yes. [ve heard, and that’s partly why 
I've come, too. Is that woman really your 
father’s wife?’ 

‘No, she’s not. He told me so himself 

voice sheok now with passion. “ But 


e’s frightened to death of her. 


She bu 
im till he’s half silly. I’m not frig 


htened 





of her”—she drew herself up proudly 
“that is, not unless she’s very bad. But 
ittcan I do? I’ve no money of my own, 
and father won’t back me up. He’s like 
hild with her.” 
“When can I see your father alone. whe 
| asked Mike sud- 





2» is out of the way?” 


} 


d. “The only time is in 
afternoon, between two and four. Sh 
ilways goes to sleep then. But what will 


>the good, even if father would see you? 


~ Honor hesita 








I have a plan. I will 
fternoon Only you must trust 


think IT can make 


i 
hor ( stly 
tter for you. Will vou trust me, Honor 


The girl looked at him. There was some 





thing about Mike, with his grey eyes, h 
t mouth, end the square set of 





confidence 
said, after 


man trampned 
gman trampea 


shoulders, which inspired 
“Yes, I'll trust you,” 
little pause. And,as the youn 
having said a polite good morni 

“ey he kitchen, he whistled chee 


1 
she 








Soon aft two he was thers again, gaz 
\arily at the back windows of the hou 
In a minutes Honor appeared at the 

yr ( ked nervous, half afraid, but 

» beckoned to him. “I’ve not told fat! . 
he said quicl-ly as he joined her ‘TI don't 
now he \ iit Ni Ve rthe ir rt s} A 

1 the way passave to the othe 
end of the } ’s in there.” SI 

inted to a door 

‘Well, ju xO in and sav quietly that a 
friend has come to see him Pll follow 


yu before he h; 
Voice was quite calm. He put his hand 
her arm a sec dato give her confi lenc 

Honor opened the A strong smell 

the dust wl accumulates ‘n= mat 
d on the air. “Father, here’s 
meone, a friend, come to see you,” Mike 


time to object 
{ 
1 
door. 


ks was waft 


MOTIVE 


heard her Quickly he 
shutting the behind him. 

The room was full of books. 
of them was a very old At least, 
Mike thought at first, but at his second 
glance he saw the pallor, the innumerable 
wrinkles, and the almost painful stoop were 
due more to lack of fresh air and too much 
study than actual And in Stephen 
Dalrymple’s eyes was that same look, only 
more pronounced, of nervous dread which 
he had seen in Honor’s. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Dalrymple,” said 
Mike easily; “I am very glad to meet you. 
lt is arare pleasure to meet a real student in 


say. followed her, 
doot 
In the midst 


sO 


years. 


hese days 
The other’s face brightened. Then his 
sensitive, weak mouth dropped, and he 


glanced u easily towards the door, 

put in Honor, answering 
his unspoken question. “You know she al- 
ways sleeps all the afternoon.” 

“And during that time,” went on Mike 
persuasively, “I want you to do me a great 
honour. I want to take you—I my Cal 

to see a small collection of books on 
which I should like to have your opinion.” 

Stephen Dalrymple looked doubtfully at 
his daughter. He was about to speak, when 
Mike forestalled him. 

“There are or two or! manu- 
scripts amo then One, I believe, ot 


thed, 


“She’s aslee p.”? 


have 


here 


one 


Roger Bacon’s, onlv recently unea and 


an annotated copy of the unpublished sonnets 
f Marlowe. Come, Mr. Dalrymple, it won't 
hurt vou for once, and I’ll see”—his voice 
carried significance—“‘that there is no 


trouble afterwards. Go and fetch your 
father’s things,” he added quickly to Honor, 
seeing the scholar’s eyes brighten at the bait 
held out to him, “and your own.” 

In a few minutes Honor returned carrying 
a coat and hat of antiquated make. 

Mike helped the old man on, then slipped 
his hand through his arm. This knew 
was the crucial moment. If “she ” had sud- 
denly appeared from the upper regions all 
his plans would have been frustrated. But 
did not. Mr. Dalrymple c: In a 
minute they were outside; a big touring car, 
driven by a wooden-faced man bearing th: 
imprint “army servant” all over him, ap- 
peared from the shrubbery. 

they were inside it, and ploug! 


way along the muddy lane. It 


he 


she me. 





a the 
was only when they had safely left t 
} i ee a } 1 1 1 ~~ * 
le old turnin’ by the chapel like r 
hind that Mike heaved a sigh of relief. B 
he knew the worst was yet to com 
Chey were bowling swift g¢ the road 


to Stourton. 
driver an 


opposite direction 
forward and gave the 


in the 


leaned 


orde The man slowed down so that for 
the three in the back of the car conversa- 
tion was easy. 


Then Mike began to speak. 
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The Honesty of Honor tt 


FTER all, Devon is the county. All think | 
the | come a very | 
So thought M el hk 
tramped up the ! , 
if to Brindles, the house which h 


had built on the 
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hill some trade on 






























‘I’ve omething to say betore We go any cighty ur It \ l and k 
farther,’ he began, “something to own up and yellow, ts front ew ver 
to and a favour to ask. The books | spoke nium and j } 
of, | am afraid, are nowhere near her the mild We \ | i 
They're down in Devonshire, and the bh Was the wi t Ke yn hi 
long to me I’ve a house down there, rathe built to Mil 
a jolly house, and a library. My father wa wondered tte t 
Christopher Kenyon: | dare sav vou've heard for hi \\ B S 
of him,” he turned to Mr. Dalrymy le. He was W ( € upon 

a well-known collector of books in h Sh was t t 
But that library is simply going to old brick w MM; 
Wi ind i ow because there is no one and first time 
to look after it. I wonder, Mr. Dalrymp ve ha t { 
if you would go down and look after it to blue j ( 
me. We can run down there to-night. I She | k ky W 
shall be vi rateful if you will.” not re H were 

Stephen Dalrymple looked bewildered tarted n r Mik 
But Honor flushed scarlet. “It’s impo tep. 
sible,” she sz | q 1 klv “ How can We at Hall y! t 
cept | t ¢ from you. You'r here N ta t d 
sugvesti t out of kindne t t 

[t i t only kindne Mik poke di S I 
cisivel It’s perfect] true the \ \ ink 1 quite N gt 
don’t look r the place a bi d | tw : 
haven e near relation of to Well, ev 2 | 

oO ( 11 ‘ If you won’t <et your | he tf 
pride f 1 1alowt : ) S 
‘ | ought to lor oO t | t 
fathe It wil kill him if he liv much ie ot t 
loneer ; as been livi * To be quite ( 
hone . Mike « qd not care partw la ly \ hat t t to 
happened to Mr. Dalrymple. As a fathei me } [ v 
he co | 1 n woefully negligent But e’d f | 1 
He ( ftened. “Would you like to in retur M D 

» kather?” he asked gently, lean y to \ ) | 
ward m f 

St Dal ] hesitated painfull | 

RA | \ » say,” he I I 
vi t] 1 pect of freedon va f t 

| “Tt would be hardly right to t 
vo aw lik wit t—< vu Cl \ ( to ¢ 
h t She might come er 1 t | t 
Not that e has anv claim on me. IJ assu fat Y 
ou ‘ that [ never married her. 1 thought \ \ 
! h | voice trembled, and od-l 
1 hi time Mike felt sorry for hl | twit r n. 
but | ) t so lish as that. If IT we eldom ve 
| furt molestation on I the at 
part [T might « aer it,” H t \ | 
If that’s all’ Mike heaved a great sich he | 
of icf: the battle had been far easier than to thank 
he had expected ‘you needn’t worry about wat t 
t| ee IL ! t cle her . ll enjoy doing it.” put in 
At he meant what he said. as we You | I 
il 
CHAPTER VI lor that 
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A MATTER OF MOTIVE 


lutely free, to do exactly as you choose. I 
wouldn’t have a sort of grateful-for-ever- 
for-your-kindness affection 1f you offered it 
tome. You understand, don’t you?” 

His voice was still quiet, almost matter 
of fact. Only Honor noticed that his hand, 
Mike’s firm brown hand, was clenc hing the 
tack of the seat until the knuckles showed 
white. “ Now let’s vo and find your father,” 
he said, after a tiny pause. 

“No, wait a minute,’”’ she suddenly burst 
in. “You’ve been honest with me, I must 
be honest with you. TIT have forgotten Ralph 
Chaloner already— forgotten him in the 
sense that I can't imagine how I could 
ever have cared for him like that. You’ll 
think me hateful and changeable, I know, 
but I can’t help it. I used to be fond of 
him. He was a nice boy, and I thought he 











wasn’t very happy at home. I wasn’t either, 
so we comforted each other. But I don’t 
think [I ever really loved him, and if I did 
it stopped—oh, long ago,’’ she ended rathei 
lamely. 

But Mike was not to be put off. “What 
do you mean, Honor?” he said quickly, all 
pretence of coolness gone. “When did you 
stop loving Chaloner? Tell me at once.” 

Honor’s eyes, the hazel eyes he thought 
the most beautiful in the world, met his 
steadily. “It began,” she said deliberately, 
“the cay I first saw you. Who could love 
Ralph Chaloner after seeing you? ” 

Mike stood perfectly still. For an in- 
stant his face was blank, almost incredulous. 
Then he wasted no more time. He took her 
meaning for that which he longed for it to 
be. “Honor, my darling,” was all he said. 
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The above is a reproduction of the Motto which was awarded First Prize 
in our Motto Competition for Wounded Soldiers. It was painted <in colours) 
by Harold Kemp (discharged disabled), of Boston, Lines. 








Looking Out on the 
Fair Lands of Alsace. 
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ALSACE, AND WHAT 
SHE MEANS TO FRANCE 


Some Personal Experiences in the Reconquered Land 


By MARIE 


EW of us have ever dared to imagine 
England beaten in a great war. It 

is almost imp ssible to conceive of a 

state of which Germany would 
be in the position to dictate peace terms, 
annexing some of our most beautiful and 
profitable lands—the pleasant fields of 
Sussex, for example, and the unlovely mine 
districts of Yet that is what 
happened to when, beaten and 
helpless after the terrible war of 1870, she 
was compelled to see fairest 
Alsace and Lorraine, from 
her side as the price of peace 


afiairs in 


Durham 
France 
two of het 
provinces, torn 
If we can 
picture even faintly what we should feel like 
if a little bit of England were to become 
German, we can idea _ of 
France felt in of what 
feels to-day, after all the years. 


get 


1570, 


some what 


and she still 


The Voice of Alsace 
At the time of the Revolution, when a 


rf 


new constitution was framed which is the 
basis of modern French civilisation, Alsace 
and Lorraine enthusiastically signed the 
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National Convention, choosing of their free 


will to remain French. The most glorious of 
all battle hymns, “ la Marseillaise,”’ was 
composed by an Alsatian It was in 1792 
after Prussia’s declaration of war against 


France, that the Mayor of Strasbourg asked 
RKouget de l'Isle to write a 


patriotic song 
and those wonderful words, written by the 
were ung in the mayo! 
parlour next day. It is 
at then, that the province which 
birthplace of [a Marseillaise ”’ 
have remained French long after Germany 


stole it from France. 


soldier poet ° \ 
not to be wondered 
was the 


should 


The Treaty of Frankfort 


On May toth, 1871, the Treaty of Frank- 
fort was signed Despite the fact that 
thousands of Isace-Lorrainers had _ leit 
their homes rather than submit to German 
tyranny, despite the fact that the elected 
representatives of the two provinces had 
bitterly and solemnly protested against the 


annexation, Germany carried out her plans, 


and for forty years and more she has mis 
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governed Alsace and Lorraine, inflicting 
endless punishments and stupid cruelties 
on a people who remained persistently 
French. 


A First-hand View 

At the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment I made a visit early in the spring to 
the corner of Alsace which has been won 
back by the French since the beginning of 
the war. I wanted to see for myself how 
much the question mattered not only to 
the French, but to the Alsatians themselves. 
Here in England we are most of us vaguely 
conscious that there is an Alsace-Lorraine 
problem, but what its significance is few 
have cared to discover. In the first place, 
then, I should like to say that France is not 
fighting to win ba k these lost provinces 
for material reasons. There are valuable 
iron mines and coalfields and potash in 
Alsace-Lorraine, but during the whole time 
that I was in 
France, talking 
to politic ians in 
Paris and to the 
people them- 
selves in Alsace, 
I never heard 
this aspect of 
the question dis- 
cussed. France 
wanted Alsace 
and Lorraine 
long years ago, 
because Alsace 
Lorraine wanted 
her, and the 
position has not 
changed If 
France is pas 
sionately 
anxious that the 
two province 
should once 
more be entirely 
French, it is 
only because the 
two provinces 
desire it them 
selves 

I found ample 
proots of — thi 
desire in Alsace 
The Alsatians 
to-day are more 


An Everyday Scene 
in Thann. 


SHE MEANS 





TO FRANCE 


French than the French. Although legally 
German subjects, compelled to obey German 
laws, the Alsatians of the educated classes 
have always spoken French in their own 
homes. Their girls have always been sent 
to school in France. Their new books 
came not from Berlin but from Paris. And 
the boys were educated in Germany simply 
because they would have been compelled 
to do two years’ instead of one year’s military 
service if they had been sent to school in 
France or Switzerland or England. 


Flags in Hiding 

In many houses in Alsace I saw flags of 
the old French days which had been hidden 
underground or in false rafters in the roof, 
kept there secretly during all these years. 
When Poincaré or Clemenceau visit the 
little corner of Alsace now again French. 
these flags are brought out with great re- 
joicings. One such flag was given by the 
Emperor Napo- 
leon III. to the 
firemen of 
Massevaux, and 
it remains in 
Massevaux to 
this day, 
brought out for 
the first time in 
forty-five years 
when the French 
marched across 
the old frontier 
in those splen- 
did days of 
August, I9r4. 
Relics of the old 
war, Which also 
were kept 
hidden, have 
been brought 
out to join the 
souvenirs of the 
present war. On 
almost any man 
telpiece you may 
see a tragmen 
of shell which 
fell in the 
Franco -German 
War close to a 
piece of boml 
Photo from a presen‘ 


French Official d tube. 





While in Alsace I stayed with an Alsatian 
lady who had lived in Massevaux since she 
left her home in Strasbourg as a young girl 
to marry a manufacturer of the town. 
Her husband was, of course, liable to service 
in the German Army, but as soon as war 
was declared he managed to get out of 
Alsace and cross the French frontier, where 
he joined the French Army, in which he is 
That kind of thing 
has happened over and over again since the 
outbreak of war, and as many as 33,000 men 
from the two provinces who found them- 


till serving to-day. 


selves serving as conscripts In the German 
Army at the beginning of the war have de- 
serted rather than fight against France. A 
certain number of these found their way into 
and so to France, where 
French Army. A certain 
number have been shot as deserters by 


neutral countries 


they joined the 


reerencereneeeee 


-_ 
_ 
— 
= 
= 
- 
~ 
= 
- 
= 


Exhibition of Children’s 
Work at St. Amarin. 


the Huns, and a very large number have 
actually left their trenches at the front, and 
crawled acro No Man's Land to the French 


or british 
Franc c. 


trenches in order to fight for 


An Alsatian Hero 

I met the sister of one 
Was a young officer attac 
almost direc tly after war broke 
sent to France. 
no chance of e 


hero. He 


hed to the German 


such 
forces, and 


Out he was There had been 


ape, and he hoped against 
hope that he might be kept behind the lines 
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so that he should not have to firea single shot 
on the Allied troops 
the front line trenches, and it 
that he decided to desert. 
dark night 


But he was sent to 
Was then 
One misty 


he crawled out of his dug-out 


and managed to get to the British lines 
He explained who he wa:, and to his great 


joy he was afterwards allowed to join the 
French Army, and in September of 1915 
he was killed in Champagne, glad to give 
his life to Frat 

In a wayside vill 
that beautiful 1 


ige, close to the foot of 
ntain the Ballon d’Alsace, 


I talked to the keeper's wife, and she told 
me how het interned in England 
as a Germal bject at the be “inning of the 
war. When t iuthorities realised that he 
Was an Al no love of Germany 
and a great love of France, he was sent t 
the French Ai nd he is to-day some- 
here in France fighting 

ull that he holds most 


Where they do 
not Speak French 

If you were to go t 
Alsace you might 
prised to find that 


be sur 
In Ccer- 
French is 
inderstood 
I’rench has always 
ommon 
lucated 
of the pea 
ints long before 


tongu 


Classes 


1570 Was 





pa vhich is a curious 
nuxture of French and 
German [To-day almost 
children speak 
ie Fren becau 

y I from 
in such villages 


e they have 
the soi 
nstance, the peasants 
French nor 
| t mean, however 
that they have no atfection for France and 
. | Some 
urn India, not understanding 
a single word of English 
and are 
It is exactly t 


Even in those part 


have fought mag 
] ry il 


e Same 1n Alsace 


subjects of 
French 1s not the 
yday language, the peo} le are deeply 
attached to if you ask ther 
if they would care to return to German rule 


wiere 
evel 


France, and 
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they shake their heads emphatically and 
Say Never.” 

Dannemarie is a little village about a 
mile from the German trenches, and all 
round about the Germans have launched 
horrible poisonous gas attacks. If ever 
there were a few Alsatian peasants indifferent 
to the Alsace-Lorraine problem, they are not 
indifferent now. How could they be, when 
they have seen their dear ones die from the 
ellects of deadly gas sent over in great 
waves to kil] innocent civilians ? 

It is gas, and gas only, which has power 
todrive the Al-atians from their homes. They 
can endure shells and bombs, but gas is a 
torture that cannot be endured, and while 
at Dannemarie I saw a pitiful stream of 
refugees from a near by villave which has 
been very badly attacked by gas. For 
nearly four years these people have con- 
tinued their daily life close to the front, but 
at last war has become too much for them, 


¢ 1 " 
and they have had to evacuate their homes. 


The Pluck of Thann 

Thann was another place where I found 
the greatest pluck and indifference to the 
dangers of war. Evy ery house and every 
building has been shelled. The tall, beautiful 


In Damaged Photo . 
Thann French Official. 
Life goes on in spite of the war, 
and here are children taking 
home prizes won at school. 








cathedral, from which the valuable stained 
glass has been removed, has been shelled, 
There has been a heavy death-roll among 
the civilians. Yet the people go on as if 
they were at peace and not at war. I 
heard shells bursting quite close to the 
village, but the women who were washing 
their clothes in the river did not even look 
up, nor did the children stop their play to 
wonder where the shells had fallen. No 
wonder that the Mayor of Thann—a one- 
armed soldier—is enthusiastic about his 
people. ‘‘ Thann is the bravest village on 
the front,’”’ he said, and I think he must be 
right. 

I talked for some time to a nun who is 
in charge of the schools, and she told me 
many moving stories of the old days when 
‘‘ La Marseillaise ’’ used to be sung with cur- 
tains drawn and doors locked. With all the 
elaborate cruelty of their race, the Germans 
in their free educational scheme deliberately 
excluded French. The Alsatians could learn 
any other language if they chose, but if they 
wanted to learn French they had to pay for 
their lessons, and it was not until the French 
took Thann in the first months of the war 
that the poor generally had the opportunity 
to study the mother tongue. It is hardly 
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uccessary for me to say, perhaps, that French 
classes now are crowded with children, while 
the adult courses are equally popular. 


Where Food is Plentiful 

The French are doing everything possible 
to make Alsace prosperous and happy under 
their rule, and there is no discontent and 
no poverty or privation in the country. 
food is more plentiful there than anywhere 
in France, and this is only right. People 
who live daily beneath the shadow of war, 
not knowing when their homes may be 
destroyed or their safety threatened, de- 
serve what compensations they can get in 
the way of food, and so it happened that I 
tasted all the delicate Alsatian dishes famous 
long before the war. At one village inn I 
lunched in amazing fashion for the absurd 

im of three francs. There was an ex- 
cellent soup, an Alsatian pancake made with 
whipped cream and cheese, tender veal 
with little peas, delicious éclairs, good red 
wine and coffee. If such a meal can be 
had in war-time for three francs, I do not 

ippose that the cost will be greater with 
the coming of peace, and Alsace ought then 


to have a tlood of tourists such as it never 
had before the war. New military roads 
} 


ive been made by French soldiers along 
the mountain sides, giving views of in- 
describable loveliness. Although these roads 
are used at present for the transport of 
troops and ammunition, they are kept in 
excellent condition, and they will be a 
revelation and a joy to motorists after the 
rhe Route Jotfre, for instance, which 
between Massevaux and Thann, is 

t most beautiful roads that I 

know. Although it runs up a steep moun- 
tain side, it 1s so well made that my car 


took it quite easily and smoothly 
\lsace is a land of tall pine forests, of 
queer houses with overhanging balconx 


ite courtyards, of little valley towns 
ind inns with curious signs. It is largely a 


land of farmers, but there are some in- 
dustrial work ind nong these are the 
great linen mills at Wesserling. 

I went to this linen factory because I 
ranted to see how the working men and 
women regard the A!sace-Lorraine problen 
About two thousand workers are, and 
generally have been, emploved at. thi 


factory, and one of the overseers, who has 


been there for more than five-and-twenty 
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years, told me that among the workers ; } 
a single case had occurred of marriage yi 
a German, 

‘““Not only have there been no 
marriages,’ he said, ‘“* but there has bh 4 
absolutely no social intercour | \ 


satians have always been polite to ¢ 
German officials or immigrés, but ' 
have never mixed with them socially 

They have kept aloof all these years, living 
exactly as they would have lived if they had 





been in an unfriendly alien country.” 

A striking proof, surely, that you 
Alsace is as French as cld Alsace. At 
indeed, I came across many su 
For instance, I met while in 
famous Alsat 
tures are known in every household 
France, Zislin was born at Colmar, and he 
did not visit France until he was grown | 
Yet, educated as he was in Ge rmany, wit 





lan artist, Zislin, whose caric 


ild- 





Germans all round him, the young 
never lost the sense of French natior 


given to him by his parents. He detested 





the Germans, and his clever, su 





on their pe iarities brought 
constant conflict with the ] . Het 


} 


me how he had been imprisoned more than P 


once for disloyalty to the German empire 
When war came, Zis!in went to the Mother 
land, joined the Army, and ] ince served, 


and is still serving 





Where German Efforts Failed 


There is no doubt that ¢ many's feeble | 
efforts to win the hearts of the Alsatians 
have utterly failed. I be 


oe Goorase Weill, the Socialist, and? 
broad-minded priest, the Al Wet 





both of whom were Alsatian ities tot 
Reichstag, ¢ eavoured to | 

better unde! nding bet n Gert 
and Alsace. Perhaps their rts 
one da ] iv been cro\ { 

but Germ howed I . \ 
marched thi Bel the 
Satian « uti 1 to I wl 

of them are helping | € el 


\! e $ K I e ol 

vict | 3 all ly al 

is always the wish and the rvent pra\ 
that one day the whule of \ ice Lorra 


may ly the French flag as she did in tacos 
happy years before the annexation. 
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SUSAN YELLAM 


by 
HA Vache 


Author of “ The Hill,” “ Quinneys,” 
“The Triumph of Tim,’ etc. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Unexpected Happens 


LFRED YELLAM enlisted. But only 
A seven out of the eight other young 
men enlisted with him. To the amaze- 
ment of  Nether-Applewhite, Adam 
Mucklow, a married man, took the place of 
the shirker. And this was not under pressure 
from Uncle, although he tried (and failed) to 
“touch "’ old Captain Davenant for another 
half-sovereign 
Possibly the sight of the effulgent George—a 
younger brother not held in the highest esteem 
by Adam—had its effect; possibly, also, Adam 


had been swept off his large feet by Lionel] 
Pomfret; possibly, again, Hamlin’s good 
seed may have sprouted in) somewhat thin 


soil. Motives must not be analysed too 


closely. 

Susan Yellam and Jane Mucklow . said 
nothing. Susan may have realised that pro- 
test would be wasted; Jane, probably, was 
just as shrewd Each woman cherished a 


bitter grievance, hiding it grimly from = in- 
quisitive eves Each read the heart of the 
other and still remained silent Each, how- 
ever, was proud to be the mother of a valiant 
son 

Mrs. Yellam never knew that a tremend- 
ous decision had been left to Fancy She 
took for granted that Fancy felt as she did, 
and the pale, anxious face of the girl con- 
firmed this conviction Alfred, you may be 
sure, made Fancy promise to keep silence con- 
cerning what passed in the fox covert To 
her dying day let the mother believe that the 
son had acted ‘on his without 
sulting another 

Fancy 


own” con- 


sighed and What did 


consented. 
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othe 


it matter? What did anything matter now 
that Alfred was During these last 
few days the spiritual part of her seemed 
dead rriumph appeared to have killed it. 
But her will prevailed over the weakness 
of the flesh. Alfred must see no more tears 
Her smile was the most pathetic memory 
which he took with him from Nether-Apple- 
white 

Before “joining up” he gave two presents 
to the women he loved. To his mother he 
brought a wire-haired fox terrier, pure white 
save for one round black spot between the 
ears and an oval black spot upon the loins 
The dog was nine months old and clean 
thoroughbred, the son of a famous prize- 
winner Alfred paid five pounds for him. 
Mrs. Yellam was profoundly moved; and the 
dog seemed to acclaim her as mistress at sight, 
jumping into her ample lap and licking her 
hand 

‘©What shall we call him, Mother?’ asked 
Alfred 

Mrs. Yellam studied the dog’s lineaments. 
His eyes sparkled as shrewdly as her own. 

‘He looks wonnerful wise, she said. 
“Wise as Solomon, he be.’ 

“Then we'll call him Solomon.” 

And it was so. soon abbreviated 
into “Sol’’—wagged his short tail approv- 
ingly 

To Fancy Alfred presented a bicycle, and 
with it these words: 

“Vicarage is nigh three-quarters of a mile 
from mother’s cottage T want you to see 
mother whenever ‘tis possible. I know her. 
She’ll keep herself to herself, thinking her 


going ? 


Solomon 
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own thoughts, and they’ll be hard thoughts, 
Fancy. You'll help to soften ’em, dear, won't 
you?” 


** Indeed I will.’’ 


“Parson ‘Il let you off afternoons for an 
hour, maybe, and the bike ‘ll make all the 
difference. I see you nipping down in no 
time.’’ 

‘I shall love that, if Mr. Hamlin can 


spare me os 

Alfred laughed gaily. 

‘I've spoken a word to him. And a kinder 
in spite of his coldish face, I 
He shook hands with me, and told 
me you should have a whiff of fresh air.” 

And thus it was arranged. 

To find a responsible, capable fellow to 
take his place as village carrier, and to drive 
the precious ’bus, was not so easy of achieve- 
ment. But this, too, was managed through 
Mr. Hamlin. Alfred said uneasily : 

**T ask you, sir, to keep an eye on William 
Saint.” 

** William Saint?” 

*“He’s crafty as any fox, sir, and a rare 
pusher. Mother fears that he may push him- 
self into my good business.”’ 

Hamlin promised to bear this possibility in 


rentleman, 
never met. 


mind Then Alfred, with groanings and 
travailings, delivered himself of the last 
burden on his mind: 

‘I’m sore troubled about mother.’’ 

Hamlin held his tongue. 

‘She's taking this hard, but not a word 
does she say, not one. She thinks, I know, 
that God Almighty has forsaken her, poor 
soul. Such a mort o’ trouble as she’s had, too 
My going seems the last straw. ’Twouldn't 
be so bad if all the young men had gone 
first.’”’ 

‘[ ean imagine what she feels, Alfred 
This is a time of sore trial to all of us, and 
perhaps the strongest suffer most. I will do 
what I ean to comfort her, but I can do so 


little. In all my life I have never felt before 
how cheap mere words are. Now go your way 
with a glad heart. Put these anxieties from 
you hopefully, and so you will do your duty 
the better God bless you tay 

Alfred duly departed. 


Before Lionel returned to France the 
Squire’s ardent desire was granted He he- 
came the happy grandfather of a stout boy, 
with his sire’s blue eyes and clear skin—a 


ten-pounder ! 

lo celebrate this glorious event the Squire 
built a shrine and dedicated it to the of 
Nether-Applewhite who had answered the call 


men 


to arms It took the form of a fountain, 
with a granite trough for watering hors 

Inside the fountain might be found a great 
slab of white marble, with the names of the 
young fellows, in order, inscribed upon it in 


dull gold lettering, a very notable monument, 


Unele erved. It stood below the church, 


obs 
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opposite to the Pomfret At 
space where road br icheal 
and near came to look at it 
From the recruiting point 
tain, as was generall 








spiration, together with pure wate to thirst 
souls 

When Lionel went back to France a dral 
pall of apathy led un uy the villag 
Mrs. Yellam spent every mornit t Pomf 
Court, retum r to her ecott ter t] 
midday meal, which he helped » sery , 
Faney would dash « n te e her after fiye 
o'clock te \W hin v Alf i appeared 
in khaki, with fortyv-eieht h eave. H 
had joined ’ nfantry 1 nt, somewhat 
to his regret, for he had ior ak 
and remembered the 1 ! lend ppeari 
of ‘*No Account Harry 

“The Highlanders were in my nd, Mother. 
I'd a notion to enlist th them, but ‘tw 
not to be.’”’ 

Susan Yell id reflective] 

‘I prefer the Grannydes Guards to the 
Seafarin’ ’I¢hlanders, Alfie 


‘“Ah-h-h! I might hav 


soldier, but when they told 
pleasure and duty to kee] 
than mvself, I thought t 
a hard life, dear, but I feel 
with a tremendous stomach 
His appearance delighted 
They were photogr iphed 
crook, travelling to Sal 
in Alfred's , Which | 
But when Alfred went b 
in two heart emed eve 
before 
Meanwhile Tommies had 
Belgians at Pomfret Court 
faction of the 1 | 
were an ama I 


decided ; 


ready to e1 
} 


ri ‘ ftay ] 
wut 


splendid when tl 


simply 


the wal 

Some of them wet 1 
the front | t 
enemy, whor 
‘* Fritz.”’ I) | 
lot, a little C ney, bub 
and high pirit ( r 
** Sisters’? li y job tl 


hand that had t 
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By this time George Mucklow and the first 
to join were at the front, and every, Sunday, 
during morning service, Mr. Hamlin would 
stand up before the Litany and read out the 
names on the Roll of Honour. The congrega- 
tion, after service, remained quietly in the 
church till the National Anthem had been 
sung. Me 

Mrs. Yellam sat alone in her pew, rigidly 
upright. : : 

At home, alone in the evening, she talked 
to her dog. Solomon would sit in front of 
her, staring up into her massive face, with 









ont 


‘ar half-cocked, very 
lert, very sympathetic 
‘You be a wondersome 
dog oe 
Solomon’s tail flickered. 
“You knows more’n 
they donkeys as walks on two legs.” 
Solomon winked 
‘You knows what a hard old flint I be, 


ime as I digs up in garden.”’ 


knee 

“You knows that I be tried beyond my 
powers, that IL be mazed and dazed beyond 
what tongue can tell.’’ 

Solomon leaped into her lap and attempted 
to lick her face. 

“No, no, Solly; my kissing days be over.” 

Solomon refused to believe this 

“You knows, too, that my Alferd be going 
to the wars, and he won't come back Twill 
kill that pore white-faced li'l’ maid. But 
‘twon't kill me I be too tough, Sol. I be 
getting tougher. And I get no taste out 0’ 


Solomon laid a protesting paw upoa her 
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life neither. I be so wicked that, times, I 
could lift my hand to kill they who stay 
behind, guzzling ale, grinning because they 
think theirselves so clever! I fair wonders 
that you can love so wicked an old ‘ooman 
as T be.” 

Solomon, as a last reassuring protest, would 
curl up and fall asleep. Mrs. Yellam would 
sit on, staring into the fire, trying to adjust 
the workings of the Divine Mind with her 
own perplexed intelligence. Often kindly 
sleep would come to the rescue, and she would 
wake with a start to find the fire burnt out 

and the kitchen cold. But Solo- 
mon lay snug and warm against 
her. 
Many persons, besides Mrs. 
Yellam, were mazed and dazed 
during these spring days. At 
Neuve Chapelle our cavalry had 
their feet in stirrup ready to ride 


Orawn by 
» Haroid Copping 


‘6 Alfred appeared in khaki, 
with forty-eight hours’ leave.’ 
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down the enemy, when a thick mist rolled 
up and balked them of their prey Jupiter 
Pluvius seemed to be fighting against us 
The appalling earthquake in Italy was joy- 
ously affirmed by the Germans to be God's 
judgment upon an ally who had deserted 
them. Strikes in the industrial parts, Irish 
troubles going from bad to worse, seemed to 
indicate the chastening hand of Omnipotence 

But we had accomplished a mighty miracle 
Five hundred thousand mea were in France, 
and not a life lost during the perilous opera- 
tions connected with transport 

And then came the crushing disaster of the 
Lusitania. A wave of horror and rage swept 
over the country. Till now Lissauer’s ** Hymn 
of Hate” had aroused ridicule, not resent- 
ment, amongst English-speaking peoples The 
Belgian atrocities, known in all their horror 
to very few, had been accepted as the handi- 
work of brutes driven mad by driik and 
blood-lust, not as the systematic, inspired 
doctrine of Frightfulness But when all Ger- 
many rose up to justify the slaughter of help 
less women and children, when streets were 
betlagged, medals struck, and the schools held 
holiday, the nation began at last to grasp 
the truth Might meant to stick at nothing. 

Recruiting in the rural districts received a 
sharp stimulus. 

Fancy, lying awake at night, shed many 
tears, but none before Mrs Yellam The 
pair, so strangely different, got on well to- 
gether, because, so Susan said, the girl was 
not a chatterbox. Often they would meet and 
part without exchanging more than a dozen 
words. Fancy would help with the work, the 
never-ending cleaning and sweeping, or take 
some sewing and sit by the kitchen fire in 
silence 

These quiet ways endeared her more and 
more to Alfred’s mother, and occasionally, 
very seldom, Faney would be vouchsafed a 
glimpse of an indurated heart. She had 
noticed that Mrs. Yellam avoided any direct 
reference to the Deity, Whose name _ befor 
the war had been so often on her lips, the 
personal God, Whose guiding finger, even in 
trivial domestic affairs, could be so plainly 
seen. One day, on the eve of Alfred’s de- 
parture for France, Fancy said nervously : 

“God will be with Alfred.’”’ 

Mrs. Yellam said quickly : 

‘**He be wi’ the Kayser, too, seemin’ly 

Instantly she closed her lips, as if fearful 
that more might leak from them Fancy 
remained discreetly silent. She comforted her- 
self with this reflection: Faith in work u 
tained this unl Lippy old woman She laboured 
tbundantly for other it Pomfret Court, and 
tended her garden diligently o that he 
might have fruit and thowers and veeetabl 


to bestow upon poorer netghbour In church 
her response were clear and reguiar, her dk 
portment irreproachable ; but she never di 
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cussed the sermon, ones a tavourite mental 
exercise, and Fancy came to the conclusioy 
that she no longer listened to it, too muct 


obsessed by het own perple Kites 
About this time Nether-Applewhite was elec. 
trified out of its pathy by an extraordinar 








y 
event, something oOo une xpected that Hamlin 
himself, who had foreshadowed such a remote 
possibility in his sermon on patriotism, bega 
to wonder if he had been inspired , 

George Mucklow won the Victor Cross 

This heavy, tolid voune mat who shut 
both eves when 1 hin 3 were mperilled by 
t cricket-ball, who was ° feard wi’ maids, 
who had been driven to the colours befor 


toe of a thick boot, performed one of thos 
deeds that thrill n Em re Fortunately 
him, the tremendous opportunity of whi 
Hamlin had spoken came ot a moment when 


Authority was looking on and able to record 
what took plac George confessed atterwards 
that at the time he didn’t know what he did, 
or how he did it Out of some subconscious 
zone surged the irresistibk mpulse blindly 
obeyed \ shell fell in the trenches at 
moment when the officer o luty nN 


his rounds Not an ‘* Archie or Bl 
Maria,”” but something smaller tl 1 foot 
val Dozens of men were ck » It Geo 
darted past the oflicer and hurled | 
upon it » 

It didn't explode 4 

Within a week George’s photograph wa 
viven pride of place in half dozen news 
papers. And then the supreme decoration ¥ 





conferred He returned home on leave; th } 


King pinned to | tunic the eanese ¢ 
Jane Mucklow nd Uncle witne 1 the | 
monv: George came back to Nether-A} | 
with his parents, and w the hero of anotl 
function, when Sir Geoffrey VP t; 
him with a gold watch and cl . tribut 
from the Squire of the pris nd a we 
lined purse, the t of the parishioners 
The effect on nele may be d. 3 
ever after he ociated hin f th Ge 
is owning an undivided 1} { terest 
cro and in de I ie ti is d 
he umed tl I ] ral, nd } ts 
of the attribute f monarcl 
Us was stand t attent he 1 

sav, “‘as I 1 tandine 1 hen the 
thing fall 1 fro Neig 
bours, ‘twa ! nt v t t} g 
on Many unfit for K | ( 

What doe | We f top o’ tl 
there canno i—"t b h to 

t} na { | + + 
buzz | v th { ! bout 

1 i t} re ra y 
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ober trut M d Ki Ci is | 
nobbir t { r the one mort 
ninut friendly and kind as 1 
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prothers. I nodded to ’un, as I nods to you, 
and, by Jo! he nods back to me.” 

Jane Mucklow had believed that George 
would perish in his first action. He had come 
triumphantly through half a dozen. And to- 
day he wore the proudest decoration that 
England’s King can bestow. At a bound she 
became an impassioned optimist. She dis- 
cerned clearly the hand of Providence. King 
George was beheld as the Lord’s anointed. 
Queen Mary towered higher than he as the 
sacrosanct Mother. Mrs. Mucklow had her 
tale to tell, and told it with Uncle’s unction 
and satisfaction. 

“Queeny Mary looked at my Garge as if 
‘twas her own dear son. Yes, she did. And 
then she smiles sweetly at me. I tell ’ee 
this—Queeny Mary was just so proud o’ my 
Garge as I be. A good, kind ’ooman! I 
allows that, now and again, I ha’ raised my 
blasphemious voice against they crowned 
heads, believing in my everyday way that 
they wore golden crowns when we pore folks 
was a-wearing made-over bonnets. Such 
wicked thoughts be clean gone from me. I 
be fair aching to sing ‘God save the Queen’ 
next Sunday marning.”’ 

A neighbour remarked timidly : 

‘Lard bless ‘ee, Jane Mucklow, we sings 
‘God save the King.’ ”’ 

Jane answered solemnly : 

“You sings what you please. I began my 
life singing ‘God save the Queen,’ and I 
means to sing it again next Sunday.” 

But the glory that encompassed her nephew's 
thick head as with a halo flickered like a 
farthing dip in the mind of Susan Yellam. 
Her poor heart was lacerated by envy and 
jealousy. If George were indeed chosen by 
Providence to wear the Victoria Cross, what 
decoration would He award to her Alfred? 
The Press had laid emphasis upon George 
being amongst the first to volunteer. If 
Queeny Mary knew the whole truth, would she 
have smiled sweetly at George's mother? 
Not she! 

She laid the matter before Solomon that 
same night, after the memorable function 
which took place at the Shrine. 

‘Solly, my soul be in sore trouble.’ 

Solomon considered this attentively. 

“Yes, my dog, I be setting in the seat o’ 
the scornful. I be weary o’ my groanings. 
I ha’ conceived sorrow and brought forth 
ungodliness.”’ 

Solomon whined. 

‘Why be this change come upon me, Solly? 
‘Tis written: Upon the ungodly He shall rain 
fire and brimstone, storm and tempest. But 
to-day, seemingly, that be the lot o’ the godly 
and the fatherless. To the ungodly be given 
Victoria Crosses.’’ 

Solomon sat up and begged his mistress to 
be silent. 

She concluded sorrowfully : 


“I be cast down, and they that trouble me 
will rejoice at it.” 

Solomon leapt into her lap and thrust his 
nice cold nose against her cheek. 

Hamlin visited her from time to time, but 
as friend, not priest. Wisely he bided his 
time to speak, wondering when the right 
moment would come. She received him re- 
spectfully, answered his questions, inquired 
after Mr. Edward, who had just received his 
Sam Browne belt, and then relapsed into ex- 
asperating silence. 

Meanwhile Mr. William Saint had not 
neglected his opportunities. The man chosen 
by Hamlin and Alfred to “carry on” during 
Alfred’s absence was sober and honest, but a 
poor talker. Saint bought a motor-’bus in 
May, which he used first to take passengers 
to and from the railway station, some four 
miles distant. At the same time he made 
arrangements to entertain summer guests, 
renting a small house with a garden over- 
looking the Avon, which served as an annexe 
for middle-class trippers, elderly spinsters 
who drew in water-colours, officers’ wives with 
children, and professional men seeking a little 
cheap fishing. Saint drove the ‘bus himself, 
engaging a good-looking young woman to take 
his place in the bar. Now and again he, made 
expeditions to Salisbury, filling his ’bus with 
strangers who wished to see the cathedral. 
Before June was out he started a bi-weekly 
trip. In July he began carrying parcels. 

Hamlin, accordingly, said a word to the 
Squire. But what could be done? The Squire 
and he stuck faithfully to the regular carrier. 
Others consulted their own convenience. Mrs. 
Yellam told Fancy that Alfred’s business was 
steadily diminishing in volume. 

‘‘ Have you told Alfred? ’’ asked Fancy. 

“No. And don’t ’ee tell him, neither.” 

**Not me. Anyways, so long as dear Alfred 
be safe and well I shan’t worry about money 
matters.’’ 

Mrs. Yellam said -tartly : 

‘* Folks wi’ no money to lose can allers sleep 
sound at nights.”’ Then, realising that she 
had slapped an innocent cheek, she added in 
a pleasanter voice: “If Alferd keep safe and 
well he’ll downscramble this raskil so soon 
as he be homealong.”’ 

Fancy kissed her. 

‘* He will be homealong soon,’’ she whispered. 

‘“ How do ’ee know? You ain’t got a letter 
saying so?” 

** N-n-no.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam’s voice became testy again. 

‘*Then how do ’ee know? ”’ 

Fancy hesitated, blushing. But Mrs. Yellam 
pressed. her point. Finally the girl made 
confession. When Alfred went to France she 
had consulted the cards. 

Mrs. Yellam exploded. What ridiculous 
notions young maids got, to be sure! Cards, 
indeed! Very scornfully she informed Fancy 
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of the existence of a so-called wise woman, 
half gipsy, who lived in a tumble-down 
cottage at Ocknell. 

“You go and see that old grammer. "Twill 
‘ec sixpence. For a shillin’ she'll tell 
‘ee a fine fortin, marry ’ee to a young lord, 
and make ’ee the mother o’ nine children. I 
ha’ no patience wi’ such tricks.” 

Fancy said humbly : 

“Alfred thinks it foolishness, just as you 
do, but——” 

** Well? ” 

““The lady in Salisbury, as taught me, did 
say that I should marry a soldier. Alfred 
laughed at that, till—till he became one.’’ 

‘“* You bain’t married to a soldier yet.” 

*“No. That's true. 

Fancy sighed. Mrs. Yellam went on with 
some knitting. Suddenly she said sharply : 

“* What did they cards say? ”’ 

Fancy smiled faintly. 

“They said that Alfred would come back 
soon. 


cost 


Mrs. Yellam knitted on. After a long 
pause she pronounced a verdict 
‘I bain'’t one to talk ahout what I don’t 
understand. If so be as Alfred comes back 
soon, and if he marries ’ee, IT may own up 
that ecards do tell truth sometimes.” 
CHAPTER XiIl 
The Empty Pew 
FTER her Alfred went to the front Mrs. 
Yellam’s interest in the Tommies 
who had been ‘over the top’’ be- 
came more acute. She listened te 
everything said, regardless of a _ timely 
caution from Lionel Pomfret, who, before 
he rejoined his battalion, warned her that 
Mr. Atkins, with all his glorious qualities, 
was not too scrupulous a respecter of the 
truth. When the wounded men fell to 
talking amongst themselves, or before sym- 


pathetic females, the hypercritical might have 


noted a valiant determination on the part 
of each speaker to go “one better’’ than 
his predecessor. And the essential fact that 
these boys, most of them under twenty-five 


years of age, laughed at and chaffed each other 


when relating horrors, merely piled Pelion 
upon Ossa in the mind of Mrs. Yellam. It 
seemed to her—and to how many more 
mothers—that none could escape death or 
mutilation. One man was dumb from shell- 
shock. A ‘* Black Maria’’ had buried him 


and ten others. He alone survived, unable 
to tell in speech what he had undergone. Mrs 
Yellam paid this man particular attention, 


because her imagination was lively enough to 


realise what loss of speech would mean to 
herself. She told Jane Mucklow, with por 
tentous shakings of the head, that the poor 
lad had lost his tongue for evermore. What 


e could be expected? Jane, now in happier 
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ical exposition, pressed 


money into Jane’s hand, which she accepted 
with a humble and grateful heart, adding even 
more slyly: ‘‘ Thank ’ee very kindly. Money 
be scarce wi’ us since my dear husband’s son 
won the Victo Cross, because the father o 
such a notable hero has to drink his brave 
son's health so many times a day.” 

One memorable night, when most of th 
Tommies were asleep in the saloon, the dunt 
man burst into excited sp ch, and talked for 
about two hours, to the delicht of seventeen 
comrades When Mr Yellam heard the 
wonderful new next morning she was in- 
mensely Y That afternoon Fancy 
noticed a change in her, and was emboldened 
to strike iron when it happened to be hot 

“Miracles do happen,’’ she affirmed, with 
an odd expre upon her } little face. 
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so father told me, before that was made 
certain—killed and buried.”’ 
A mad dog ! My ee 
children ran away I—I 


Ihe other 
didn't.”’ 

* Why ever not?” 

‘IT couldn't. IT stood still, all of a dreadful 
tremble. And he came bang at me.” 
“What a tale You 

maid !’”’ 

Up to this point of the narrative Fancy had 
generally received just such sympathy, par- 
ticularly when telling the story to mothers. 
She paused, her cheeks flushed; but her large 
eves rested tranquilly upon the eyes of Susan 
Yellam 

“Well, dear, go on.’ 

“When the 
mother a 

Mrs. Yellam gasped 

‘You saw your mother, who was dead!” 

‘I never think of mother as dead Yes, 
I saw mother standing between me and the 
dog never looked at me; she looked at 
the dog. And the dog saw her.’ 

‘I never heard such a 


fearsome pore Viv)’ 


dog was quite close I saw 


She 


life.”’ 

“©The dog saw her. He stopped of a sudden, 
turned, and went back, howling. And I howled 
Mother turned as the dog turned, 
give me one beautiful look. Then she 

Mrs. Yellam grasped the arms of her chair, 
still staring into Fancy’s artless face. But no 
outburst of incredulity escaped from her, as 
Fancy had feared it would Her logical mind 
grappled with the facts as presented She 
said, after a long pause: 

“You thought you saw her.” 

**No. I did see her—plain as plain 

“But, Fancy dear, seeing as she died afore 
you was born, how did ‘ee know ‘twas she ‘ 

**T’d seen mother ever so often lx 

“When and how?” 

After some hesitation Fancy narrated, with 
many details, her psy hie experiences, not only 
with her mother, but with the four Evan 
gelists. The girl’s mordant anxiety that the 


tale in all my 


too. and 


went 


Tore 


astounding tale should be believed bit deep 
into the elder woman's heart To Faney’ 
delight no incredulity was expressed, and Mrs 
Yellam’s face remained calm and kind Solo- 


mon listened also, with singular alertness and 
an eager intelligence which to Faney indicated 
full belief Indeed, ] 
saying to himself: ‘‘ Yes, yes, we 
that. We see things every dav 
astonish all of 
talk abont them.” 
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THE SOUL OF 


“ Sometimes,” said Mrs. Yellam deliberately, 
“[ thinks they be all mad.” She turned 
almost fiercely upon Fancy. ‘‘ Why did he 
laugh, my boy as hated to kill a fly?” 

Fancy hazarded a conjecture. 

“Men are not so very, very different from 
us women. I often laugh to save myself 
crying.” 

Mrs. Yellam admitted that there might be 
something in this. 

Phe Squire was busy with his bailiff, fatten- 
ug bullocks and, generally speaking, trying 
to increase his flocks and herds. In this task 
he found an enthusiastic partner in Fishpingle, 
who possessed two obsessing interests—love of 
the land and love of the Pomfrets. Nobody, 
except the Squire and Lady Pomfret, knew that 
this quiet, handsome old man, so distinguished 
in appearance and so choice in his use of 
words, might have been lord of the manor, 
had he marched into life along the broad 
highway which leads from the altar. 

Fate ordained otherwise. Fishpingle had 
been constrained to stroll placidly along a 
by-path. He hoped that he would so walk 
till the end. 

His point of view was characteristic. Of 
the more complex designs of Providence, which 
such men as Hamlin were seeking to elucidate, 
Fishpingle took no cognisance. He admitted 
gravely that they lay beyond his vision. But 
he was quite certain that the land, the back- 
bone of England, must and would receive the 
ittention which before the war had been so 
unwisely withheld. He had always wanted to 
see his country independent of necessary 
supplies—wheat, cattle, sheep and hogs—im- 
ported from other countries. Upon that peg 
he had hung his philosophy. And now, to- 
wards the close of his days, he believed that 
what he had prayed for might come to pass. 
fo that end he was prepared to consecrate 
such energies as were left to him. Incident- 
ally, his enthusiasm served to wean Sir 
Geoffrey’s mind from acrimonious criticism of 
politicians. To provide in the present means 
that might fill the inexorable demand of the 
future absorbed the thoughts of Squire and 

iiliff 

lowards the middle of September two 
Nether-Applewhite men were killed in action. 
A week later Lionel Pomfret was reported 
‘severely wounded.’’ Sir Geoffrey crossed 
wer to France. Lady Pomfret remained at 
the Court in command of the hospital. She 
moved amongst the men with the same 
gracious smile upon her lips; courage and 
fuith—those great twin brethren—sustained 
her; but the news was very bad, so serious 
that Mrs. Yellam hardened once more her 
heart. Lionel had been shot through the back, 
nd lay, half-paralysed and in constant pain, 
pled receiving hospital. Upon the Sunday 
iter these details reached Nether-Applewhite, 
Susan Yellam sat huddled up in her pew and 


SUSAN YELLAM 


almost mumbled the responses. Alone with 
Fancy, her sorrow broke into words: 

“*T be thinking o’ keeping away from church 
next Sunday.’’ 

** Mother !”’ 

The dear word escaped from Fancy’s lips 
unconsciously. She had never used it before, 
except in her thoughts. 

““What be you callin’ me?” 

Fancy knelt beside her, stroking her rough 
hand. 

*T called you ‘mother.’ Do you mind?” 

“No, no; but I bain’t worthy to be your 
mother. If Master Lionel be taken, Alferd ’1l 
go too. I can’t bring myself to look at my 
lady. I can’t look pa’son square i’ the face, 
neither. I reads the Bible, Fancy, and the 
holy words do seem to mock me. I ain’t been 
near those two pore souls as ha’ lost their 
boys. For why? I ain’t got no comfort for 
‘em.”’ 

Fancy said desperately : 

“If you keep away from church, others will 
pass remarks.”’ 

“As if I keered about that!” 

*“Wouldn’t you care if I stayed away just 
because you did?” 

Mrs. Yellam considered this. 
laxed. 

‘“Maybe. Anyways, I'll go next Sunday. 
But, child, it be sinful to sit in God’s House 
wi’ such a soul as mine.”’ 

Fancy said in a low voice: 

“Your soul is right. You mind what Mr. 
Hamlin said about that? George Mucklow 
won his Cross because our souls are always 
right.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam shook her head. Then an idea 
came to her. A faint smile flickered about 
her lips. 

‘*Souls may take a notion to leave us for a 
spell. My soul seems to have flown out o’ 
winder, as it did when Lizzie died.” 

‘*But it came back.”’ 

“Yes; that be true, it came back. Forgi’ 
me, child, for shovin’ my wickedness on your 
li'l’ shoulders.’”’ 

‘Dear Mother, you must talk to some- 
body Ee 

‘“When I be alone, evenings, I talks to 
Solly.”’ 

“Well, I never!” 

‘“*And he understands me; yas, he do. He 
be very human and a gert sinner.”’ 

Fancy laughed, and the pretty trickle of 
sound may have melted a little ice. Susan 
Yellam laughed with her. 

Solly—a sinner? ”’ 

“Ave. He be a black murderer. He killed 
a cat day afore yesterday, and come back te 
me all over scratches, and wi’ a look as if 


Her face re- 


se 


as if he’d been churched.”’ 

“What a naughty hypocrite! I wish he 
hadn’t killed the poor cat.” 

“Twas a vagabond cat. no better than she 
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so father told me, before that was made 
certain—killed and buried.” 

“A mad dog! My!” 

“The other children ran away I—I 


didn't.”’ 

** Why ever not?” 

*“T couldn’t. I stood still, all of a dreadful 
tremble. And he came bang at me.” 
“What a fearsome tale! You 

maid!’’ 

Up to this point of the narrative Faney had 
generally received just such sympathy, par- 
ticularly when telling the story to mothers. 
She paused, her cheeks flushed; but her large 
eyes rested tranquilly upon the eyes of Susan 
Yellam. 

* Well, dear, go on.” 

“When the 
mother.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam gasped 

“You saw your mother, who was dead!” 

““T never think of mother dead. Yes, 
I saw mother standing between me and the 
dog. She never looked at me; she looked at 
the dog. And the dog saw her.”’ 

““T never heard such a tale in all my life.’ 

**The dog saw her. He stopped of a sudden, 
turned, and went back, howling. And I howled 
too. Mother turned as the dog turned, and 
give me one beautiful look. Then she went.’’ 

Mrs. Yellam grasped the arms of her chair, 
still staring into Fancy’s artless face. But no 
outburst of incredulity escaped from her, as 
Fancy had feared it would. Her logical mind 
grappled with the facts as presented. She 
said, after a long pause : 

**You thought you saw her 

**No. I did see her—plain as plain.’ 

**But, Fancy dear, seeing as she died afore 
you was born, how did ’ee know ‘twas she? ”’ 

**T’d seen mother ever so often 

*“When and how? ”’ 

After some hesitation Fancy narrated, with 
many details, her psychic experiences, not only 
with her mother, but with the four Evan- 
gelists. The girl’s mordant anxiety that the 
astounding tale should be believed bit deep 
into the elder woman’s heart. To Fancy’s 
delight no incredulity was expressed, and Mrs 
Yellam’s face remained calm and kind. Solo- 
mon listened also, with singular alertness and 
an eager intelligence which to Fancy indicated 
full belief. Indeed, to 
saying to himself: ‘‘ Yes, yes, know about 


li'l 


pore 


dog was quite close I saw 


as 


before.”’ 


Solomon seemed be 


we 


that. We see things every day that would 
astonish all of you if we were allowed to 
talk about them.” And in the middle of 
the story the dog, that never showed ‘any 
affection for others in the presence of hi- 
mistress, leapt suddenly into Fancy’s lap and 
remained there. Long afterwards, Mrs. Yellam 
admitted that this mark of confidence upon 


Sol’s part had impressed her Inwardly she 


explained things quite to her satisfaction 


She beheld Fancy as a four-year-old, a tiny 


mite, all weak, the victi; 
of a perfervid Her own litti 
girl, Lizzie, physically robust, would inye 


eyes, 


physically 


imagination. 


somewhat similar stories about tramps 
sweeps quite as apocryphal as these tales of 
communings with Matthew and Mark, §} 


remembered smacking Lizzie, and telling hi 
that little liar. No doubt Fanevy’s 
father, rather a weakling, had encouraged th 
mite. Since Alfred’s engagement Mrs. Yellay 
had met Mr. Broomfield, and summed }h 

up trenchantly as half a man 

However, she kept such thoughts to herself 
saying quietly : 

“You strange Fancy, 
speaks what you believes to be 
and I love ’ee.’’ 

Fancy had to be satisfied with this 

The first year of the war came to an end 

So far, Nether-Applewhite had 
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in a Personal Deity had crept back into 
heart less indurated. But He remained ther 
so to speak, on sufferance. At any moment 
He might be driven out as before. Omni 
tence, so Mrs. Yellam argued during m 
vigils, could not be reasonably regarded 
such if Satan triumphed unduly It is t 
he feared that a daily motor-’bus serviec 
Salisbury and back under the auspices 
William Saint would have been regarded 
a Satanie triumph But such a service, 
yet, had not been inaugurated 

Alfred wrote home once a week. alternate 
to Fancy and his mother The life agre 
with him Obviously he accepted rough 
smooth philosophically, regarding himself 
a part of a vast machine that would “rar 
page’? on with or without him Althoug 


he was careful to keep from his mother a 
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THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM 


“ Sometimes,”’ said Mrs. Yellam deliberately, 
“J thinks they be all mad.” She turned 
almost fiercely upon Fancy. ‘‘ Why did he 
laugh, my boy as hated to kill a fly?” 

Fancy hazarded a conjecture. 

“Men are not so very, very different from 
us women. I often laugh to save myself 
crying.” 

Mrs. Yellam admitted that there might be 
something in this. 

[he Squire was busy with his bailiff, fatten- 
ing bullocks and, generally speaking, trying 
to inerease his flocks and herds. In this task 
he found an enthusiastic partner in Fishpingle, 
who possessed two obsessing interests—love of 
the land and love of the Pomfrets. Nobody, 
except the Squire and Lady Pomfret, knew that 
this quiet, handsome old man, so distinguished 
in appearance and so choice in his use of 
words, might have been lord of the manor, 
had he marched into life along the broad 
highway which leads from the altar. 

Fate ordained otherwise. Fishpingle had 
been constrained to stroll placidly along a 
by-path. He hoped that he would so walk 
till the end. 

His point of view was characteristic. Of 
the more complex designs of Providence, which 
such men as Hamlin were seeking to elucidate, 
Fishpingle took no cognisance. He admitted 
gravely that they lay beyond his vision. But 
he was quite certain that the land, the back- 
bone of England, must and would receive the 
attention which before the war had been so 
unwisely withheld. He had always wanted to 
see his country independent of necessary 
supplies—wheat, cattle, sheep and hogs—im- 
ported from other countries. Upon that peg 
he had hung his philosophy. And now, to- 
wards the close of his days, he believed that 
what he had prayed for might come to pass. 
To that end he was prepared to consecrate 
such energies as were left to him. Incident- 
ily, his enthusiasm served to wean Sir 
Geoffrey’s mind from acrimonious criticism of 
politicians. ‘Tio provide in the present means 
that might fill the inexorable demand of the 
future absorbed the thoughts of Squire and 
bailiff. 

Towards the middle of September two 
Nether-Applewhite men were killed in action. 
A week later Lionel Pomfret was reported 
“severely wounded.” Sir Geoffrey crossed 
over to France. Lady Pomfret remained at 
the Court in command of the hospital. She 
moved amongst the men with the same 
gracious smile upon her lips; courage and 
faith—those great twin brethren—sustained 
her; but the news was very bad, so serious 
that Mrs. Yellam hardened once more her 
heart. Lionel had been shot through the back, 
and lay, half-paralysed and in constant pain, 
Im a receiving hospital. Upon the Sunday 
after these det tils reached Nether-Applewhite, 
Susan Yellam sat huddled up in her pew and 


almost mumbled the responses. Alone with 
Fancy, her sorrow broke into words: 

**T be thinking o’ keeping away from church 
next Sunday.”’ 

** Mother !”’ 

The dear word escaped from Fancy’s lips 
unconsciously. She had never used it before, 
except in her thoughts. 

“What be you callin’ me?” 

Fancy knelt beside her, stroking her rough 
hand. 

“IT called you ‘mother.’ Do you mind?” 

““No, no; but I bain’t worthy to be your 
mother. If Master Lionel be taken, Alferd ’Il 
go too. I can’t bring myself to look at my 
lady. I can’t look pa’son square i’ the face, 
neither. I reads the Bible, Fancy, and the 
holy words do seem to mock me. I ain’t been 
near those two pore souls as ha’ lost their 
boys. For why? I ain’t got no comfort for 
"em.”’ 

Fancy said desperately : 

*‘If you keep away from church, others will 
pass remarks.’”’ 

“As if I keered about that!”’ 

**Wouldn’t you care if I stayed away just 
because you did? ”’ 

Mrs. Yellam considered this. Her face re- 
laxed. 

*“Maybe. Anyways, I’ll go next Sunday. 
But, child, it be sinful to sit in God’s House 
wi’ such a soul as mine.”’ 

Fancy said in a low voice: 

“Your soul is right. You mind what Mr. 
Hamlin said about that? George Mucklow 
won his Cross because our souls are always 
right.” 

Mrs. Yellam shook her head. Then an idea 
came to her. A faint smile flickered about 
her lips. 

‘‘Souls may take a notion to leave us for a 
spell. My soul seems to have flown out o’ 
winder, as it did when Lizzie died.”’ 

‘But it came back.”’ 

“Yes; that be true, it came back. Forgi’ 
me, child, for shovin’ my wickedness on your 
li'l’ shoulders.”’ 

‘Dear Mother, you must talk to some- 
body.”’ 

‘“When I be alone, evenings, I talks to 
Solly.”’ 

** Well, I never!” 

‘And he understands me; yas, he do. He 
be very human and a gert sinner.” 

Fancy laughed, and the pretty trickle of 
sound may have melted a little ice. Susan 
Yellam laughed with her. 

** Solly—a sinner? ’”’ 

™ Aye. He be a black murderer. He killed 
a cat day afore yesterday, and come back te 
me all over scratches, and wi’ a look as if 
as if he'd been churched.”’ 

“What a naughty hypocrite! I wish he 
hadn’t killed the poor cat.” 

“Twas a vagabond cat. no better than she 
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should be. I scolded Solly, and told ‘un to 
kill William Saint's tabby, if so be as he 
couldn’t help breaking the Sixth Command- 
ment. I be no better than Solly.”’ 

Fancy looked round. 

“Where is the naughty dog? ”’ 

**Ah-h-h! He be courtin’ some four-legged 
hussy. I knows ’un. Last night he come in 
after bed-time, so pleased as Punch. There be 
original sin in animals, as there be in us. 
And, feeling as I does, ‘tis easy to forgive 
Solly his trespasses. 
everything.” 

As the days succeeded each other slightly 
better news came from France about Lionel 
Pomfret. At the end of the month the Squire 
brought him home. He lay upon his back; 
pain had become intermittent instead of con- 
stant. A great specialist said that he might, 
in time, recover the use of his lower limbs. 
Not a complaint leaked from his lips. 
Yellam accepted this partial recovery from 
what had been deemed a lethal wound as a 
sign vouchsafed to her Jealousy, however, 
was kindled by the professional nurse, who 
kept from her patient an old friend lavish 
with bull’s-eyes in happier days, and doubly 
anxious on that account to minister faithfully 
to him in the unhappy present. 

London was visited by Zeppelins. Nether- 
Applewhite would have accepted this fresh 
proof of Hun “frightfulness’’ with more 
Christian resignation if one of the villagers 
had not happened to be present during the 
October raid which caused such destruction 
in London. Uncle heard the tale at first 
hand, and repeated it everywhere. Martin 
Mowland, the bricklayer, had travelled to 
London to see his son, who was lying, 
desperately wounded, in a hospital. Accord- 
ing to Martin the Zeppelin had hovered just 
above his head, about tree-high. Then bombs 
had fallen with terrifying explosions. Uncle 
supplied supplementary detail to his own 
audience at the Sir John Barleycorn. 

““I says to Martin: ‘What did ‘ee do, old 
friend?’ And he says to me: ‘ Uncle,’ he 
says, ‘I thought my hour was come, but I 
legs it away so fast as I can to my lodg- 
ings. hing 

At this point Uncle, being an accomplished 
raconteur, would pause. ‘Then he would add 
impressively : 

** Neighbours, I don’t blame ‘un, although, 
speaking for myself, I knows that I should 
ha’ stood still, onless, maybe, I'd seen some 
nice li'l’ alehouse handy. Well, Martin, he 
legs it homealong so fast as if a hornet’s 
nest were tied to his starn-sheets, ard 
presently he pulls up like to catch his breath 
And then he takes a squint upwards Dash 
me, ’tis hard to believe some true stories 
But Martin Mowland do take his oath to this 
He'd run the most of a mile, giving tongue, 
too, I'll warrant. And when he looks up, as 


Now you knows nearly 


Susan 
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I be a Christian man, that there Zep. had 
follered he, and was slam-bang over his 
head.’’ 

‘Lard preserve us! Whatever did ’un do?” 

Uncle solemnly put the finishing touch to 
the narrative i‘ 

“What did Martin do? He stands stone. 
still and puts up his old umbrella.” 

Many persons in the village believe to this 
day that Martin Mowland saved his life by 
putting up his ancient umbrella. Unquestion. 
ably Providence had stretched forth a hand 
to preserve a worthy man who, as bricklayer. 
could ill be spared. y 

During November, it will be remembered, 
conscription was admitted to be _ inevitabl 
and shirkers were adjured to join up befor 
they were “ fetched.’ Many did so. Near 
Salisbury was established a_ vast camp of 
Canadians, jolly fellows who swung, route 
marching, through Nether-Applewhite, wink. 
ing gaily at the girls, and setting an inspiring 
example to the young men still clinging t 
the soil. 

Susan Yellam, spectacles upon nose, read all 
articles in her paper which dealt drastically 
with recalcitrants. 

Would they take William Saint? 

William was 
But his usefulness 
in the village could not be gainsaid, even by 
Captain Davenant. Of late William had 
begun to cough, particularly in his sanded 
bar parlour, or when he happened to be talk- 
ing to Squire or parson 


This question obsessed her. 
single and of military age. 


His yellow gills 
confirmed the general opinion that he enjoyed 
poor health. Susan Yellam maintained that 
William was malingering, and deserved such 
obloquy as descended upon the empty head 
of Ezekiel Busketts, the brother of the some- 
time ‘‘odd man” at Pomfret Court. Ezekiel 
presenting himself for examination before a 
medical board, had provided himself with a 
ancient truss, once the property of a deceast 
father. Unfortunately, he adjusted the truss 
so improperly that detection and ridicule fell 
upon him. Uncle, being distantly of kin t 
Kzekiel, covered his retreat with no harsher 
comment than this : 

‘*’Twas a very sad mishap.” 

Susan—to return to William Saint—asked 
for a “‘sign,’’ which, if unfavourable, might 
be taken to indicate how deeply she had i! 
curred Divine displeasure. Some people, wit! 
greater advantages than Mrs. Yellam, belie\ 
devoutly in signs. Lionel Pomfret’s slow re 
covery had been thankfully accepted by Susa! 
as a sign that Satan was not having it all 
his own way in Nether-Applewhite If William 
Saint was removed from the scene of his time- 
serving activities, Mrs. Yellam felt that 4 
signal victory over the powers of evil would 
have been achieved. Such a victory, in a true 
religious sense, would re-tighten the spiritual 
fibres that before the war had bound her # 
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closely to Omnipotence. Nay,more. She dared 
to presume that if William went her Alfred 
would return and pick up the scattered parcels 
of his good business as of yore. 

She confided all this to Solomon, but not 
to Fancy. 

Uncle furthered her’ wishes 
“mumbudgetting’’ between 
sister. He disliked Saint, 
because his ale was 
watered. But he liked 
to meet his cronies at 
the Sir John Barleycorn. 

Being a brave, candid 
fellow, with a half in- 
terest in the V.C., he 
told Saint to his face 
what he thought of the 


without any 
brother and 


ale. 

“T likes my ale, and 
I bain’t ashamed on’t. t 
I see eye to eye wi’ this j 


yere Horatio Bottomley 
about they pumpuritans, 
which I make bold to 
say includes milkmen”’ 

Saint sold milk—*‘ so 
well as publicans. Me 
and Bottomley do think 
just alike about knaves, 
hypocrites, and they as 
grinds the face o’ the 
pore. Much o’ what I 
read in ‘Johnny Bull’ 
might ha’ been written 
by me. I comes back to 
my tankard o’ ale.’’ 

“You allers do, 
Uncle.” 

“What T likes about 
my first tankard be this 
If ‘tis good ale, such as 
used to be set afore a 
man, I drinks it wi’ a 
grateful heart, a-smack- 
in’ my lips over the 
tankard to foller If ‘tis wishwash, I 
nourishes most on-Christian feelin’s and loses 
my thirst.’ 

William Saint would reply imperturbably : 

‘For a 








patriotic man, you surprise me, 
Unele. The ale is not what it was because 
good barley is needed for better purposes."” 
“T knows nothing about that 
“A man with your great 
everything ought to know.’ 
Uncle marked the irony and resented it 
In argument, as he well knew, Saint was too 
much for him. He began to study the pub- 
lican and his hollow cough. He noted his 
manceuvres—the tiny bit of land ploughed up, 
the buying of horses for remount agents, the 
sale of forage to the same interested parties, 
who might be trusted to speak up, when con- 
scription came, for an indispensable and in- 


knowledge of 





‘© © Miracles do happen,’ she affirmed, with an cdd 
expression upon her pale little face ’’—p, 890. 


defatigable subject of the King. 
some not 


Uncle passed 
disagreeable moments speculating 
concerning the fouling of a well-lined nest. 
As the peace and _ goodwill 
approached, Lionel Pomfret was just able to 
hobble the length of the terrace with the 
assistance of a pair of crutches. His cam- 
paigning days were over. It was doubtful 
whether he would be seen 
again in the hunting- 
field. But high spirits 
remained inalienably his 


season of 


vrawn bg 
Harold Copping. 


He plunged with renewed ardour into 
schemes for the more intensive culture of 
a thin soil, and displayed remarkable apti- 
tude, fortified with hard grinding, at text- 
books. Hamlin spent many hours with him. 
In Lionel he seemed to see a type, the son 
of an ancient house, born with the silver spoon 
in his mouth, cradled in ease and luxury, 
popped on a pony to ride through life as 
soon as he was short-coated, sent to a great 
public school, not to acquire learning, but 
manners and skill at games, pitchforked later 
into a famous regiment, with a handsome 
allowance, not to study the stern arts of war, 
but to hold his own at polo and pig-sticking. 

Hamlin had deplored such upbringing. But 
the results confounded him, forcing him once 
again to thrust carefully considered judgments 
into the melting-pot. The fact bristled in 
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front of him that Lionel, and thousands like 


him, had ‘‘made good” against all odds, 
vindicating an education which consistently 
disdained efficiency except at games and sport. 
What a gulf yawned between Prussian and 
English officers! The Prussians had scrapped 
everything to attain efficiency. They had got 
it. And what an atrocious use had been made 
of it! But their efficiency had constrained 
young men like Lionel to an efficiency greater, 
because the inspiration of a fine cause lay 
behind it. That must be the keystone of any 
arch-inspiration. Whether for good or evil, 
it fired men to supreme endeavour. 

Out of Hamlin’s four sons, three were now 
in the Army. Teddy, however, was the only 
one in France. The eldest son, in Orders, was 
still at Cambridge; the second, after passing 
through the O.T.C., had sailed for Salonika; 
the third had enlisted as an artilleryman. 

Christmas, therefore, seemed likely to be 
happy, if not merry. 

Upon Christmas Eve Mrs. Yellam 
officially that Alfred was wounded. 

Upon Christmas Day, at morning service, 
her pew was empty. 


heard 


CHAPTER XIII 
Fancy Consults the Cards 


N the following Sunday Mrs. Yellam’s 
pew was empty again, conspicuously 
so, in the eyes of Hamlin. After 
luncheon he said to Fancy : 

“Ts Mrs. Yellam ill?” 

** No, sir.” 

Hamlin guessed what had happened. 

**No news is good news, Fancy.” 

**That’s what the men say, sir. It ain't a 
mort of comfort to us women.”’ 

She looked very white, with dark, heavy 
lines beneath her eyes Hamlin said a few 
encouraging words, to which she _ listened 
attentively, nodding her head Hamlin felt 
reassured. Fancy was unhappy, but she didn't 
despair. Before she left the study she said 
slowly : 

“IT believe as Alfred will come back.’’ 

To the solicitude and sympathy of neigh- 
bours Mrs. Yellam exhibited a 
difference. 


frigid in- 


I be just as well as never was,’’ she re- 
marked, when they inquired after her own 
health. ‘Time enough for sueh as me to 
fall sick if my Alferd don’t come back.” 

No further news had reached her. To Jane 
Mucklow, now the village optimist, with 
George at home on leave for Christmas, Mrs 
Yellam spoke with Jane 
meant well; her sympathy was sincere; but 
how could she, so high in 
understand ? Nothing could 
conviction that Alfred lay 
France, mortally wounded, 


some bitterness 
Divine 
shake 
somewhere in 


whilst William 


favour, 


Susan's 


Saint, the hypocrite and rascal, knelt amono 
the Communicants. To kneel with him, feo). 
ing as she did, would be, in her opinion, ay 
act of sacrilege. She reflected miserably tha 
since confirmation, she had never missed 
Christmas celebration of the Eucharist 

On the Monday Hamlin came to visit hey 
as parish priest. He had carefully considere4 
what he should say. The faith that burned 
within this strong man had been a plant of 
slow growth, watered by suffering, pruned by 
constant self-analysis, and yet, in its essen 
the faith of a child, a faith independent of 


dogma, soaring high above technicalities, rest. 


ing securely upon a belief in ultimate good 
He could not disguise from himself that th 
Churches—all of them 


tion. There had been no renascence, no w 


lifting movement, no real enthusiasm. Politi. 


eal considerations and expediencies kept t 
Vatican silent when a voice, 
from Sinai, might have awakened millions t 
a realisation of the issues at stake. Tl 
Church of England and the 
remained almost as stagnant, content, for th 


most part, with the well-oiled grooves, wait- 


ing for and watching temporal power, unab 


or unwilling to take the lead, to speak de. 
With rare excep- 


finitely, to act decisively 


tions, the gospel of Love had not be 


authoritatively used to vanquish the gospel of 


Hate. Hamlin—need it be said ?—was 1 
sentimentalist. He believed with Woodrov 
Wilson that Prussian militarism’ must 

wiped out. He did not believe with Wilsor 


that the German nation as a wholé could | 


exonerated from blame Available ‘evidenc 
justified a different conelusion Lust for 
world-dominion, regardless of consequence 
animated and fortified the Central Powers 


because popular opinion lay behind then 
unanimous save for a negligible minority 
Non-resistance to a catastrophic policy 
aggression, so potent, so meticulously orgal 
ised, threatened not only Christianity 
civilisation. To turn the cheek to tl 
smiting Huns was an unthinkable proposit 
to Hamlin. Nor could he find in the N 
Testament any injunction of the Master w! 
could be twisted into a golden rule to 
applied to States and nationalities Chris 


dealt with individuals, preaching and practis 


ing the 
man, not as between man and mankind N 
text that Hamlin could find would justi 
forbearance towards a nation determined t 
inflict ‘‘ Schrecklichkeit "’ upon the human 1 
perfectly ele iT 


power of love as between man 


On this point his mind wa 

It was not yet, 
issues still to be 
the war"’ 


however, clear 
determined, such as “ 


He could not 


problems 


stride about to be taken, provide 1 militarism 


was crushed He wondered coi 


ever-increasing apprehension, 


would triumph in the end, as he pt ryed that 
862 


had crippled expecta. 


thundering as 


Nonconformists 








ftoy 


measure the 


stantly, wit! 


whether love 
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it might, creating a new world concerned 
with the happiness of the many, a world 
purged of the old insensate vanities and 
acrimonies. 

Mrs. Yellam received him, as usual, a shade 
more formally, perhaps, with a slight tighten- 
ing of her lips. Hamlin began as the personal 
friend of long standing, assuring the mother 
that her son, in all probability, was not 
severely wounded; that good news might be 
expected shortly; that very soon Alfred might 
be with her, out of the danger zone for a 
season, and able to give attention to his 
business. But he perceived that he was 
wasting words and time. She listened re- 
spectfully, saying nothing. He guessed what 
ebullitions of feeling were suppressed. He 
had been tormented by her anxieties, by her 
doubts. The loss of his wife had been irrepar- 
able. And when his daughter left him alone 
in the Vicarage, with nothing to engross him 
but his work, an odd distaste of life had 
assailed him, a slackness which he fought 
tooth and nail. ‘Till then he had hardly 
known fatigue, as it is known to all women, 
that dull apathy, more mental than physical, 
which questions means and ends, exaggerating 
the difficulties of the former and minimising 
the latter; an apathy continually whispering 
the sad words, cui bono? He knew how hard 
Mrs. Yellam had worked for her husband, 
her children, and in particular for Alfred. 
During the last ten years all ambition, all 
energies had been concentrated upon him 
alone. She had made, unconsciously, a god 
of him. 

Hamlin rose up to deliver his message. Mrs. 
Yellam rose with him 

“T missed you in church yesterday, 
Christmas Day.” 

“One old ’ooman can’t be missed, sir. 

His eyes, not his voice, softened 

“You are mistaken, Mrs. Yellam. A 
woman of your character in this parish is 
missed—more than you think, perhaps.” 

“Tf Alferd comes back you'll see me in 
my pew again 


and on 


” 


“You have made that rash bargain with 
your God? ”’ 

She said defiantly : 

“How do I know as He is my God? The 
Kayser claims Him.’ 

Hamlin razed keenly at her 

“Tf—if I left the matter there, Mrs. Yellam, 
in the firm hope and belief that God’s ways, 
inscrutable as the y may appear to us when 
all our energies are at a low ebb, will in His 
time be made manifest, may I not ask you, 
as your parish priest, to consider the example 
to others, the m iny, possibly, who are waver- 
Ing in faith as you are? ”’ 

*Faney Broomfield bid me think of that.” 

“Did she? Poor girl, she is distracted with 
anxiety, like you. But her faith sustains her. 
Have you thought of what Fancy told you?” 


She answered him slowly, weighing her 


words : 
“My faith be gone, sir. It may come back 
wi’ Alferd. And feeling so bitter as I do 


about Willum Saint, who be stealing my boy’s 
business, who be letting others fight for him, 
and making a fortin for hisself, can I kneel 
at God's table? ”’ 

“he.” 

“What be I to do? Go to church, a whited 
sepulchre, and pretend that I be a Christian 
‘ooman? Do ’ee ask me to do that for sake 
of others?” 

Hamlin remained silent. She continued, 
more calmly : 

“IT can’t bring myself to go churchalong, 
although I'd be pleased to oblige you, sir.” 

“It is no question of obliging me, Mrs. 
Yellam. Aren't you adding to your heavy 
burden instead of sharing it with One Who 
laid it upon you and Who alone can 
lighten it?” 

Grievously she shook her head. Hamlin 
took his leave. As he walked away he mut- 
tered to himself: ‘Civil war—devastating 
civil war raging in that poor old heart.’ 

He returned to the Vicarage with his mind 
dwelling upon the eternal conflict, a conflict 
accentuated by the world-war, because its 
issues seemed to enrich or impoverish every- 
body. By it, without a doubt, Susan Yellam 
had been impoverished. He himself was con- 
scious of enrichment. But—he had not lost 
He had five children. 

After tea Fancy cycled down, as usual, to 
the Yellam cottage. Solomon received her 
boisterously. She made sure that good news 
awaited her. A glance at Mrs. Yellam’s set 
face put to flight her hopes. No news had 
come. Mrs. Yellam greeted the girl perfune- 
torily, and then said sharply : 

“Have you brought ’em? ” 

** Yes,” said Fancy. 

She took from a small hand-bag a much- 
used pack of cards. Mrs. Yellam had cleared 
a space upon the kitchen table. 

**Set ’em out,’’ she commanded. 

Fancy sat down and began to shuffle the 
pack. Hamlin would have smiled sorrowfully 
had he seen Mrs. Yellam’s intent face as the 
girl’s slim fingers dealt out the cards. So it 
had come to this. Rejecting the faith of sixty 
years, this poor old woman asked for hope 
and happiness from a fortuitous arrangement 
of bits of painted pasteboard! Comedy upon 
the underlying tragedy. Hamlin knew, of 
course, that astrologers, mediums, crystal- 
gazers and the like were now doing a roaring 
trade 

Mrs. Yellam, let it be noted, asked Fancy 
to bring the cards. Protest had quivered upon 
Fancy’s lips—and stayed there. 

“Went” 

‘*Tt is well, Mother. Alfred will come back. 
This makes the third time; and, do you 


a son. 
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know, when I rode up Sol barked and wagge 
his tail.’ 

“Did he? The dog be full o’ fun now.” 

Fancy went down on her knees. Sol barked 
at her, and then round the 
room, playing what Fancy called * mad dog.”’ 
He ended by leaping, panting, into Mrs. 
Yellam’s lap. 

“‘I believe he knows something, Fancy.” 

“I’m sure he does. Would he carry on like 
that if—if Alfred were real bad?”’ 

Thus each woman, in her artless way, con- 
soled the other. 

Upon the Tuesday details reached Mrs. 
Yellam. Alfred had been shot in the arm; the 
bone was badly broken; his destination was 
Netley. 


began to race 


Strings were pulled by Sir _ Geoffrey. 
Before the week was out Alfred arrived at 
Pomfret Court. He looked much the same, 


not quite so rubicund; he carried his left arm 
in a sling. 

Upon the following Sunday Mrs. Yellam 
appeared in her pew, and the fervour of her 
responses excited some comment. 

She said to Fancy: 

‘“* The cards told true. Now, the soone: you 
and Alferd becomes man and wife the better.’ 

The doctor, who visited Pomfret Court daily, 
raised no objections. Alfred’s arm would 
keep him ‘in Nether-Applewhite for many 
weeks, because small splinters from time to 
time would have to extracted—a tedious 
process. Mrs. Yellam when she heard this 
said with twinkling eyes: 

** Alferd, dear, why didn’t you get wounded 
in both arms?” 

To which Alfred replied slyly: 

“I kept my right arm, Mother, to slip 
round Fancy’s waist.” 

He told many stories, to which Fancy and 
Mrs. Yellam listened entranced, and he spoke 
of the enemy with respect and without rancour. 
Upon one occasion, as his battalion moved into 
the trenches, a German had shouted out in 
excellent English: 

‘** Be you the Wiltsheers? ”* 

A reply in the affirmative provoked a request 
for “‘ pozzy ’”’? (jam). But a tall sergeant, who 
stood up to hurl a can of preserve into the 
German trench, was shot dead. This aroused 
tremendous wrath, as quickly allayed when 
the same voice shouted again, asking if the 
sergeant who threw the jam had been hurt. 
He was soon satisfied on that point, and 
immediately a hubbub arose in the enemy 
trench, and a shot was heard. Soon after- 
wards the Wiltshires learnt from the lips 
of the first speaker that the man who treacher- 
ously slew the sergeant had been “ done in.” 

** They ain’t all bad,” said Alfred. 

To Mrs. Yellam’s amazement her son 
merely laughed when she told him of William 
Saint's activities. 


“Tis life, Mother 


be 


Down river, if a trout’s 


& 


caught behind an old stump another takes his 
pitch before night.” 

Mrs. Yellam, however, noted 
tion that although Alfred 
from driving his motor-’bus, the business, 
since his arrival in Nether-Applewhite, had 
leaped ahead again with a renewed impetus, 
William Saint looked sour. 

Fancy bought her modest trousseau, and, 
incidentally, put on several pounds in weight. 
The weather happened to be bitter, but she 
never felt cold when walking out with Alfred 
He spoke with enthusiasm of his officers: 
And thos 


with satisfac. 


was incapacitated 


* They’re fine gentlemen, Fancy. 


in the ranks are the finest of all.’’ Then he 
told her a story about two men in a London 
regiment, both privates and chums. One was 


an East-ender; the father of the other owned 
a house in Park Lane. The Cockney asked 
his chum if he had ever visited Whitechapel. 
The other remembered that he had bought a 


bull-terrier from a fancier in the Mile End 
Road. He remembered, also, that he had been 
handsomely ‘‘ done’’ over the deal. After a 
pause the Cockney said with a grin: “I sold 


you that dawg, Algy. 
then! ”’ 

But Fancy remarked one amazing change in 
her lover. the future 
His enjoyment of the present was unmistak- 
able. This abstention from a topic which 
formerly had engrossed him became more and 


What a mug you was 


He never spoke of 


more significant. The girl realised what 
Alfred had been through, although, unlike 
most of the wounded men at the Court, he 
recited no ‘ horrors.’’ Gradually, too, she 


perceived a change in his face; he had “ fined 


down,” his eyes were more alert, with a 
curiously steadfast expression. She had never 
talked with him about religion. That was 


taken for granted, and might be summed up as 


a cut-and-dried sense of certain obligations 


such as church-going, honourable dealings 
with neighbours, loyalty to the Sovereign, 
and sobriety of conduct. He knew nothing 
about the empty pew. 

** Mother took my going awful hard. Did 
she talk to you about it? ”’ 

Fancy told him what had _ taken place 


Alfred held his tongue till she had finished. 

‘Thought she’d lost her did 
Poor dear ! 7 

** William Saint doing so well and cutting 
into your business worried her dreadful. 1 
think it worries her still that you takes it so 
easy.” 

Alfred meditated upon this. When he an- 
swered her he conveyed to her mind an extra- 
ordinary sense of detachment, as if he, the 
strong man, so enterprising as a 
alert for ‘‘ orders,’’ had 
onlooker at the game of life. Perhaps sur- 
roundings lent themselves to this impression 
They had climbed slowly to the high downs, 
and were standing near a noted land-mark, 4 


soul, she? 


carrier, 50 


become suddenly an 
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small tower known as the Pepper Box. A 
sharp frost had silvered the downs. The air 
was very still. Upon each side of them 


stretched the uplands, melting into distant 
woods. No animals were to be seen, not a 
sheep, not a bird. They seemed to stand 
élone in a beautiful, deserted world. 

“I suppose,” he said, ‘‘ that ’tis like this. 
Before the war I might have felt different to- 
wards William Saint. And after the war, 
Fancy, if I’m here, I shall try hard to get 
back my own again. But to-day I’m thinking 
of peace. Fed-up with war I am. I want to 
live quiet with you and mother. I talked a 
lot of foolishness once about making, big 
money. You didn’t cotton much to the notion. 
Maybe you feared it would take me away from 
you?” 

“*T did.” 

“Well, maybe it would. Money drives 
some folks apart, and the want of it brings 
’em together. And, out there, plotting and 
planning. seems silly, because one may be— 
‘next.’ ” 

She clutched his arm. He smiled at her, 
continuing slowly: 

“°Tain’t so terrible a thought. Most of us 
fears pain more’n death. I see more fright- 
ened folks in Nether-Applewhite than in the 
dug-outs. Queer thoughts have come to me, 
my maid, since we two parted.” 

“Tell them to me, Alfie.’’ 

“°Tisn’t easy unless a man has the gift 
of words. Times, especially at night, when an 
attack is expected, I’ve lain still as a dor- 
mouse, thinking that ‘twas unreal, a dream 
like, and that soon I should wake up and 
find myself somewhere else.”’ 

“I often feel just that way.” 

“Ah-h-h! Another queer notion is this: 
The best seem to go first, Fancy; some of the 
young officers. Why? I figure it out that 
death is a big prize to such. It does explain 
things a bit, don’t it? They get their re- 
ward—quick! And then I set to figuring who 
is best. God Almighty knows. One feller in 
my platoon, before I got my stripes, was a 
right-down scallywag, a jail-bird.”’ 

se My ! ed 

“Twas his notion about death 
prize for the lucky ones. And he told me 
that he loved to think how bad he'd been, 
because he reckoned himself safe, sure to be 
one of the last to be called. Next week he 
was ‘done in,’ and on his face was the queerest 
smile I ever saw.” 

She clung closer to him. He 
ordinary genial tones: 

“*T feel myself again in Blighty, dear. But 
{ want no unpleasantness with William Saint 
or anyone else. I think, night and day, of 
you, soon to be my dear wife.”’ 

Love-making rolled on smoothly, as before 
the war. 

But what 


being a 


said in his 


Alfred had said remained in 


Fancy’s mind. It explained much that had 
puzzled her ever since she was able to think: 


her father’s ill-health and _ ill-fortune, her 
mother’s premature death, and _ the big 
casualty lists. If life was a dream! If 


reality lay beyond! Then all the mysteries, 
the inequalities, the apparent injustices could 
be explained. Such an explanation is old as 
human thought. It can be found in the Vedas, 
in the Bible, in the writings of she Gnostics, in 
some of the Pagan and modern philosophies. 
Fancy, however, was neither concerned nor in- 
terested in speculations veiled in words she 
could not understand. Alfred's queer notions 
were his and hers, rushlights shining in the 
darkness. But terror touched her heart when 
she applied the obvious conclusion to herself. 
If the best were taken, why, then, Alfred 
would be numbered amongst them. 

As her wedding-day approached this appre- 
hension grew fainter and then disappeared for 
a time. She resolved to live in the present, 
not in the shadows of past or future. 

She had never been so happy before. 

It was arranged that part of the honeymoon 
should be spent in London. After three days’ 
sight-seeing the pair would return to Mrs. 
Yellam’s cottage. Alfred bestowed upon 
Fancy a black fur stole and muff, a wrist- 
watch, and a pair of silver-backed hair-brushes. 

She placed these oblations upon a chair near 
her bed, so that her eyes could gloat upon 
them the last thing at night and the first 
thing in the morning. 

Sergeant George Mucklow, 
to act as best man. 

Mrs. Yellam was nearly as happy as Fancy. 
One fly settled in her ointment. Conscrip- 
tion had become the law of the land. But the 
local tribunal exempted William Saint. Uncle 
predicted that he would be called up later. 
Jane, of course, contradicted this on general 
principles. With Mrs. Yellam she _ believed 
that Satan would take good care of his own. 

The men at Pomfret Court gave a sing-song 
in Alfred’s honour upon the afternoon before 
he left them. Fancy ‘sat beside the bride- 
groom-elect amongst the quality. She liked 
one new song so much that she clapped her 
hands and called out ‘‘ Encore *’ before any 
one else. The chorus of that song is now 
known to every English-speaking soldier in 
the world. 

“‘There’s a long, long trail a-winding 

Into the land of my dreams; 
Where the nightingales are singing, 
And a white moon beams. 

There’s a long, long night of waiting 
Until my dreams all come true; 
Till the day when I’ll be going down 
That long, long trail with you.” 


V.C., promised 


Her dreams had come true; the night ot 
waiting was past 


«End of Chapter XIII) 
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“Trust in God, in the goodness of your cause and 
in the power of Truth. Be faithful and you will 
conquer."—JosEPH MAzzinI. 


A Red-Letter Day at La Belle Sauvage 
M DEAR HELPERS,—How I wished 


that everyone who had contributed to 

THE QUIVER Army of Helpers’ Motor 

Ambulance could have been present in 
La Belle Sauvage Yard on the sunny morning 
of 16th May. Punctually at 12 the sound of a 
silvery bell was heard, and under the dark arch- 
way that leads into the Yard from Ludgate Hill 
there rolled in, almost noisclessly, out ambulance. 
As it emerged in the sunshine the beautiful 
silyer-grey colour with which it is painted 
showed up against the dingy office walls and 
the glowing scarlet of the Red Cross, and the 
inscription stood out in bold relief. 
_ When the car drew up there stepped out of 
it Miss H. E. Hope Clarke and Miss Rubeck, 
and I had the great pleasure of meeting at last 
the wonderful lady who had organised this 
unique work of the ‘‘ Silver Thimble,’ and her 
able Hon. Secretary. Seated beside the driver 
of the car was Mr. Crothers (Deputy-Director 
of the London Ambulance Column), who, since 
1914, has given his time and powers to the 
splendid work of conveying our wounded men 
to hospital with the greatest possible comfort 
and expedition. The driver was Mr. Mercer, 
who has given his services voluntarily ever since 
1914. He told me he was particularly glad to 
take over our car. ‘‘ Do you know,” said Miss 
Hope Clarke, ‘that sometimes the men on 
attival ask if they can go in a,‘ Silver Thimble’ 
ambulance? They have heard of the am- 
bulances from others.” 

We inspected the ambulance thoroughly— 
the white-covered stretchers: the electric lamp 
inside that the driver can turn on, arranged so 
that it shall not shine in the eyes of the wounded ; 
that beautiful silvery bell that warns people of 
the approach of the ambulance; and we had 
nothing but admiration for every detail. It 
Sivés one a pang when looking at it to think 
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that in the twentieth century it should be 
necessary to supply this ambulance to collect 
wrecked and maimed humanity—men who 
ought to be enjoying life and work and home. 
But since this terrible scourge of war has beer 
forced on us, it is our sad yet proud privilege 
to do all we can to relieve thé sufferings of our 
gallant men. And in this our ambulance will 
play its small but useful share. 


The Presentation 


Through the kind thought of Sir Arthur 
Spurgeon (General Manager), a large part of 
the staff of Messrs. Cassell and Co. suspended 
work during the presentation and assembled 
in the Yard. A small platform had been 
erected. Besides those I have already men- 
tioned, there were present Lady Spurgeon, Miss 
Bestwick, Mr. T. Young, Mr. Golding, Mr. 
Newman Flower and the Editor of THE QUIVER. 
Sir Arthur Spurgeon, in interesting and appro- 
priate words, pointed out the wonderful work 
achieved by the Silver Thimble Fund, and 
expressed his pleasure at the generous and 
whole-hearted response of THE QUIVER Army 
of Helpers to the appeal I had made. He made 
special mention of the wonted energy and 
sympathy with which the Editor of THE QUIVER 
had entered into the scheme, and he paid a 
special tribute to the untiring work of sorting 
and packing undertaken by Miss Stuttaford, 
Miss Deason and Mr. Shinner. He also men- 
tioned specially young Douglas Austin from 


the Cashiers’ Department, who, as Miss Hope 


Clarke neatly put it, “‘ carried the ambulance 
to Wimbledon.” 

The explanation of this marvel is that we 
sent all the parcels of gold and silver by hand 
to Miss Hope Clarke’s house at Wimbledon, 
and it was Douglas Austin who carried every 
parcel... And they were no light weight, I can 
assure vou. You will see Douglas figuring in 
one of the photographs. 

Sir Arthur then formally handed over the 
ambulance to Mr. Crothers, who accepted it on 
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behalf of the London Ambulance Column in a 
few apt words. 

Sir Arthur then called upon Miss Hope 
Clarke, the Editor of THE QUIVER and myself 
to make speeches. We were all totally un- 
prepared for this, and I think our hearts sud- 
denly sank into our shoes. However, since 
courage is in the air just now, we plucked up 
ours, and I know the two others acquitted 
themselves very well indeed. As for myself, I 
was able, at any rate, to express my admiration 
of Miss Hope Clarke’s work and my thanks to 





A Good 
Rousing Cheer ! 


all who had helped so splendidly, and to Sir 
Arthur for presiding at the interesting little 
ceremony. And at the same time I was able 
to keep up my “ Oliver Twist’’ reputation 
I asked for more! And I was inspired to do 
this by Miss Hope Clarke, who said to me before 
the presentation: ‘‘ Why don’t you get us an 
ambulance for the Front now?” ~ 

And her words did not take my breath away, 
for I feel that THe QUIVER readers could and 
would do tnis. I knew as a matter of fact that 
we had a substantial sum in hand already. 
At that very moment we had 


£130 towards the Second Ambulance 


and another £100 for the Chalk Farm Soldiers’ 
Hostel. I will explain the hostel. Miss Hope 
Clarke asked me as a special favour to allot 
fi0o to this hostel, which is for the use of 
soldiers on leave and for discharged soldiers 
during and after the war 

I hope to visit this hostel later on when it is 
in working order, and describe it to you at 
first hand. It will offer to the soldiers staying 
there a large recreation club room. to which 
their friends may come, and a dining room for 
lodgers only, with kitchen, etc., and a small 
garden with veranda. On the upper floor 
will be sixteen cubicles, two dormitories with 


six beds each and two for three beds each, 
Only men who have been recommended will 
be admitted as lodgers, and everyone will haye 
to pay for his board and lodging. It will not 
be parochial or denominational. I hope that 
you all approve that £100 has been contributed 
by you to this scheme, which requires £3,000 to 
be started. It has the warm approval of Sir 
Francis Lloyd, and Mr. W. B. Incledon, who 
has much experience in such matters, is Hon 
Secretary and Treasurer. I feel that we cannot 
reckon our work is done when we have just pro. 
vided help and comfort for those 
suffering in body during the 
war. We must see to it that 
those of our gallant men who 
survive have opportunities and 
comforts after the war. To this 
fine work your {1 has been 
devoted. 

And we have £130 in hand for 
the new ambulance—the one 
that is needed at the Front 
To quote Miss Hope Clarke; 

Hh quite amazing!” 

And I feel that 
of Helpers who have created 
such a reputation for prompt 
response will not fail now 
These words are written at the 
end of May—as I explained 
before, magazines cannot be 
brought out “ while you wait 
like the covering of umbrellas! 
They have to be prepared 
months ahead. So perhaps by 
the time these words reach you 
we shall almost have acquired 
the second ambulance. 

Please, therefore, will every 
QUIVER reader who has not yet discarded those 
unused trinkets and oddments of gold and silver 
that are lying in drawers and cupboards, kindly 
send them to me at La Belle Sauvage ? Nothing 
is too small and nothing is too large. Remem- 
ber that all your gifts collected together have 
already reached a total of {goo—a wonderful 
example of ‘‘ many mickles’’ amounting to 
‘a muckle.’ 

I believe that if every reader realises to the 
full the significance of the words I quoted, “ The 
men ask if they can go in a ‘Silver Thimble 
ambulance,’’ not one of them will hoard an 


the Army 


Photo: 
Alfieri. 


unnecessary piece of gold or silver. It will go 
at once to the purchase of a second QUIVER 
Army of Helpers’ ambulance. I can_ assure 


you all that ‘“ our’ ambulance runs as if it were 
on velvet, for Mr. Crothers and Mr. Mercer 
offered to drive me to Waterloo, where I had to 
catch a train. It is a wonderfully fine-run- 
ning car, and as I sped through the streets ol 
London I was thankful to think of the ease and 
comfort it would bring to our “ boys.” 


A Message of Sympathy 


I feel sure that all the members of THE 
QUIVER Atmy of Helpers will grieve to heat 
that, two days after Sir Arthur Spurgeon showed 
his interest in your efforts by presiding at the 
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presentation of the ambulance, his only sur- 
yiving son, Captain Percy Spurgeon (Queen’s 
Royal West Sutreys), died of wounds. And 
I know you wish me to express the deep sym- 
pathy of the Army of Helpers with Sir Arthur 
and Lady Spurgeon and Mrs. Percy Spurgeon 
in this overwhelming sorrow that has befallen 
them. 


Glove:Waistcoat Society 

A steady, flow of gloves and fur continues to 
replenish Miss Cox’s store of waistcoats and fur 
gloves for our gallant mine-sweepers. Gifts of 
old kid and suéde gloves and pieces of fur are 
gratefully received all through the summer, for 
Miss Cox keeps on those workers who are in 
poorest circumstances, and prepares a stock of 
waistcoats and gloves for the winter. Besides, 
it is never very warm on those Northern Seas, 
and the men are always glad of the cosy gar- 
ments. Here is another note from Miss Cox: 

“Dear MapAM,—Again we have to thank you for 
the most delightful parcels your readers have so 


“Will you accept the enclosed as a small con. 
tribution to your Glove-Waistcoat Fund? It was sent 
from New Zealand to my poor boy, who was killed 
in action at the Dardanelles in 1915, and who, I 
am grieved to say, lost his life before it arrived.” 

Even one pair of kid gloves or a scrap of fur 
is useful, so please do not think any gift is too 
meagre to send 

An anonymous donor asked us to send a 
waistcoat to William Wardman, a mine-sweeper. 
I asked Miss Cox to do this, and she forwarded 
one at once with great pleasure. 

Could anyone tell me of an inexpensive 
method of softening rabbit-skins ? I am told 
rubbing in olive oil is one means, but it is both 
expensive and difficult to get. 


Gay Bags 

You will see that huge parcels of Gay Bags 
were sent to Mrs. Ord Marshall, who writes : 

“ DeaR Mapam,—I write to acknowledge with 
many grateful thanks the three parcels containing 
a further 600 Gay Bags. The members of Tue 
QuIvER Army of Helpers are indeed generous to us, 





Sir Arthur Spurgeon 
making the Presentation. 


kindly sent. Your parcels are always such a joy 
to us, and we do most heartily thank all the con- 
tributors who so willingly give us such real help and 
encouragement. Please convey our most grateful 
thanks to all.—Yours faithfully, 

“Mary L. Cox (Hon. Sec.).”’ 


_ Amost generous and helpful gift was received 
fom Messrs. Samuel How and Son, of Leicester 
—20 Ib. of white fur cuttings. A gift with a 
very sad interest attached came from Bucking- 
hamshire—it was a leather sleeveless jacket, 
and the donor wrote : 


Photo : 
Alfieri. 


and we thank them one and all. Please tell them 
how materially they have helped us to help the 
soldiers.—Yours truly, 

*E. M. Orp MarsHact (Hon. Sec.).”? 


The following extracts are from letters re- 
ceived with Gay Bags: 

Mrs. E. Smale (Bere Alston).—* I am sending you 
a dozen Gay Bags made by a small class of girls 
who have met here once a week during the winter 
for Red Cross work. It is a small offering, but we 
send it on the principle that ‘many littles make 
much.’ We only wish it were more.” 
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Gwen Matthews (on behalf of the Clarendon School 
Girls, Bath).—‘“ On reading your appeal for Gay 
Bags we felt we should like to make some, as we 
cannot do too much for our brave men at the Front, 
so we are sending these, which we hope will meet 
with your approval.” 


Miss D. Wescott (Wokingham).—“ 1 am sending 
you twelve bags made by a small working party 
connected with the King’s Messengers. The chil- 
dren had made them before I saw your appeal in 
Tue Quiver for our soldiers, but I hope they will 
be the size you want.” 


Miss P. Stewart (Londonderry).—‘ 1 have just 
sent you a parcel containing eighteen Gay Bags 
made by some of the children of St. Lurach’s School 
here, in which I teach. A great many of the children 
have not yet made their bags, but they hope to do 
so soon, and in a few weeks’ time I hope to send 
another parcel.” 


Maggie Mawdsley (Hall of Ince Girls’ School, 
Wigan).—‘*‘On Tuesday morning, our teacher, 
Miss Crank, brought Tue Quiver and read that 
you were asking for Gay Bags for the wounded 
soldiers to keep their odds and ends in. We have 
only had time to make a dozen, but we hope to be 
able to send some more another time.” 


Anonymous (Hove).—** Just a few Gay Bags with a 


packet of cigarettes in each.. I have stitched many 
loving thoughts into them, having a very dear son 
in this terrible war.” 


A very welcome gift of Gay Bags, cigarettes, 
handkerchiefs, etc., came from Lady Young, 
Mrs. Monro, and Miss FE. M. Leishman. Men- 
tions af other gifts are held over till next month. 

We are anxious for more Gay Bags. The’ 
dimensions can range between 10 by 12 and 
12 by 14 inches. The bags should be made of 
gay-coloured cretonne or sateen—flowered if 
possible—and should have’a draw-string round 
the top. 


Odds and Ends of Wool 


I received the following nice letter from Miss 
Phyllis Lowe : 


“My pear Mrs. Locx,—I am writing to thank 
you for the most lovely parcel of wodl you sent me 
from the members of Tue Quiver Army of Helpers, 
and will you please thank them all for me? We 
are all most grateful to everyone who has answered 
my appeal so willingly and generously. The 
children do so love the pretty colours sent in the 
parcels. We have just finished two more blankets, 
which were made within a fortnight. Our little 
band of knitters, which now goes by the name of 
B.K.A. (Bobbing Knitting Army), has just broken 
up for the summer, as so many have started work 
on the fields and farms. We are starting work again 
next September. We are collecting wool through 
the summer, so as to have a nice lot when we start 
again.— Yours sincerely, “ Puytiis Lowe.” 


Silver and Lead Paper 


I have had some welcome contributions of 
silver aud lead paper, which is sold at 1s. per 
lb., to provide comforts for the soldiers at 
Gifford House Auxiliary Hospital. Miss A. M. 
Swanton (Skibbereen) wrote : 

** Having seen your appeal for silver paper, I got the 
boys in my Sunday class to collect for me, and here 


‘is the result. They were most keen to know what 


use was made of it.” 


Another gift came from a hospital iss 
E. A. Allen (Battle) says: 

“The silver paper was given me by the soldiers 
at our V.A.D. Hospital; they were so pleased to 
Save it, but there is not so much used now. Ong 
of our nurses has a large ball of it, if it would be of 
use. We were not sure how you wanted it,” 

And another gift with a most pathetic jp. 
terest came with the following letter : 

“I am sending a box of silver paper which took 
my daughter many years to collect. She was ay 
invalid for twelve years, and the news of my only 
son being killed at the Front caused her end, both 
within three months of each other. So I am sending 
this on in her name—Mabel. They were my only 
children,”’ 

I am sure the deepest sympathy of all our 
readers goes out to this bereaved mother. 

I shall be grateful for any quantity of silver 
and lead paper. It does not matter if it is 
crumpled or made up into balls—the smallest 
amount is welcome. 


Books for Land Workers 


I am most grateful for a quantity of books 
received for the Land Workers’ libraries, and 
I shall be glad of a further supply. Light 
fiction in cheap editions is most suitable. The 
books are the greatest boon to girls working in 
remote districts. Mrs. Nicholson (Stowmarket), 
a kind donor of books, wrote : 


“I live in a country district myself and know 
what a boon books are to those who are ‘ miles from 
anywhere.’ ”’ 


Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund 


I wish that I could mention all the gifts 
individually that I have received for this Fund 
but space forbids. However, I must make a 
mention of a most generous gift of £11 sent by 
Captain C. B. Ede, R.E., from Salonica, on 
behalf of the unit which he commands. My 
very hearty thanks to all who contributed to 
this helpful gift. I wrote a letter to Captain 
Ede thanking him and his unit, and I trust the 
letter did not fall a prey to a submarine. It 
costs £13 a yeat to provide for a blinded soldier's 
child under Sir Arthur Pearson’s scheme, 9 
the gift of £11 practically supports one child for 
a year. 


Flowers for London Schools 

I received many kind offers in response to 
my appeal for the Schools’ Mutual Aid Society, 
organised by the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. 
Flowers and other nature specimens, letters, 
etc., are exchanged between town and country 
schools. Miss Leigh writes: 

“I am most grateful for your kind appeal in Txt 
Quiver and for sending me on these letters, which 
IT have gratefully answered. It will be a great help 
in our work.” 

I shall be glad to receive more offers from 
country teachers willing to send flowers, ete 
to town schools. 


A Fine List of Gifts and Givers 
Welcome gifts towards the “Little Folks Home " Sale 
of Suitable Things,” Pound Day, etc., St. Dunstan’s Hostel, 
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What would 
YOUR Wife and Family Do? 





HAVE YOU EVER PAUSED TO CON- 
SIDER what would happen to your wife and 
family if they were suddenly thrown upon 
their own resources to face the world and the 
future without your aid ? 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT of what might 


between declining days of comfort and those 
perhaps bordering on penury ? 


PROBABLY you have thought of all these 
things, and are making provision for the future. 


BUT—ARE YOU MAKING THE BEST? 











happen to your boy, in whose future you place 
such hope, or to your daughter, whose happiness 
isyour greatest desire, if on one fatal day they were 
deprived of your support, guidance and care? 


TE wh 
= te —a MPLATED at eo In any case we invite you to write to- day for 
wi o when e time comes—as come 1 articulars of the ‘‘ Very Best Investment of All,’’ an 
must—when your money-earning powers have ndowment Assurance policy that affords provision for 
declined, when you will need extra comforts your wife and family; yields you a certain sum with 
and attention, when the matter of even a few substantial profits on your payments at a period when 


, you may need it most, and is an investment that will 
hundred pounds may mean the difference never cause you a moment's anxiety for its safety. 


Are your investments SAFE— 

secure from the many risks affecting the 
ordinary investments of to-day? Are you 
certain you will be deriving the greatest 
benefits from your savings ? 





LIFE DEPT., 32 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 











ASSETS EXCEED £12,000,000. 




















THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 








Subscribed Capital - - - - £24,920,232 
Paid-up Capital - ~ - - - 5,191,715 
Reserve Fund -_ ~- - - . - 4,345,241 
o- — 1918.) 

Deposits - - - £230,030,585 
Cash in hand and Balances at 

Bank of England - - 75,012,029 
Money at Call and Short Notice - 8,280,522 
Bills of Exonange ~ - - 23,305,323 
Advances - - - - - - 90,381,051 





Over 1,000 Offices in the United Kingdom. 


This Bank will collect for its Customers 
free of commission, cheques on the 
Belfast Banking Company Limited. 
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Will you send 
them 2/6 for Bread? 


children. 


food prices. 
in memory of the late Dr. Barnardo. 


because the need is greater ? 





should be 
Head Offices: 





Cdill 9 
Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 


HALF-CROWNS 


to help to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7,300 


The provision of food for THE LARGEST FAMILY 
WORLD is a serious problem, especially in these times of high 


Last year 232,304 Half-Crowns were raised for this Fund 
Will you please help the Homes to raise more this year, 


6,077 Children admitted since war broke out, 
proportion being children of soldiers and sailors. 
Cheques and Orders payable “‘ DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES FOOD BILL FUND,’ 


18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, €E.1. 


When sending Gifts please mention Tue QuIVER, August, 1918. 
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be Registered), and addressed to the Honorary Director, Witttam Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at 
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THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 
7 If 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


2 BURGESS’ 
ot Marke LION 
-F OINTMENT 


Cures withouw or cuttin; » bringing all disease to the 
surface and - hy from underneath. Of C nem sts yA 13, etc., per box; 
or SAMPLE BOX post free 94. from the Proprictor— 
Ez. BURG » 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1 








“GOT MARRIED.” 


“| told you about Maud and Ethel 
4 —well, Ethel got married last week, 
and the girls say he fell in love with 
her hair—not with her. It certainly 


is really lovely. 
“| never saw such an 
improvement as that 
Dr. Wilson's stuff 
has made since she ~ 
“}started using it— 
i "m= going 
try it myself. 
Don’t tell, there’s a 
dear!” 
ASK YOU! 


HAMORESSE9 08 CesT ron DR. WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER 
pment: aoa ee a ‘wasesk DUBE: pur. nw 
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Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


cosy— HYGIENIC— ~PORTABLE 

No hard substances or hts to mar baby’s 

comfort. Easily washable ~No parts to rust 
P aicks small (we t GIbs 

Supplied 7 with eit er Canopy Support. 
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Treasure Cot Co. »y Ltd. 
194 Victoria Bt., London, 8.W. 


(Next Victoria Palace.) 
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MELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund, Gay Bags, Silver Thimble 


Fund, Glove-Waistcoat Society, Books, Pictures, Wool, 
Silver Paper, etc., came from the following kind and generous 
donors: Lady Young (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Mrs. Monro, 
Miss J. E. Allen, Mrs. Mills and Miss Bleachley, Mrs. Frank 
Simmons, C. S. Hunter, M. Maddocks, Mrs. Alfred Denny, 
Mrs. Mottram, Mrs. Payne, Miss Jean Watson, Miss Bessie 
Allan, Mrs. Henderdine Webb, Anonymous (Gay Bags), Miss 
D. W. Dawson, Mrs. Findlay, Miss Newton, Miss Stephen, 
Miss Hancock, Miss Wynne, Miss Jennie Nelson, Miss M. 
Morton, Mrs. J. W. Lowe, Margaret A. Grimes, A. E. Duncan, 
Miss Hughes, Miss E. Allen, Mrs. Small (Shetland), E. A. 
Qsborne, Miss Mary Samwell, Miss Mary,O’Brien and Friends, 
Mrs, Jackson (Askam-in-Furness), Miss D, Westcott, Miss 
Annie W. Lough, Miss A. B. Gourlie, W. J. Dollis, Gwen 
Matthews (on behalf of the Clarendon School Girls, Bath), 
Miss Givins, Miss Lowe, A Well-wisher, Miss Elsie M. Meredith, 
M. Gillane, N. J. C. S. (Norfolk), Mrs. George Laurie, A Reader 
of THE Quiver, Anonymous, Mrs. Lomas, Mrs. Stoddart, 
“Shawlands " (Glasgow), M. Bell, Miss L. Emery, Mrs. Thorn, 
Miss E. M. Taylor, Mrs. Ross, A. M. P. (Monmouthshire), 
Mrs. Southerden and Miss Wood, K. K. Hilliam, M. E, Groom, 
A Friend (Pontefract), O. Dyall, Miss J. Stewart, Mrs. Linnet, 
Miss A. Travis, Mrs. H. Clapham, C. S. M. (Glasgow), A. P. 
(Knutsford), Miss H. Hetherington, A Quiver Reader in 
Bournemouth, The Misses Mocktord, ‘* Bervanger”’ (Totnes), 
Mrs. Martin (Ealing), Miss Kate S. Galt, Miss Watts, Miss A. P. 
Hamar, Mrs. M. J. D., Miss Burwood, E. Irwin, Dorothy A. 
Rosenthal, Mrs. Jewell, Miss A. J. S., H. E. Arnott, Mrs. 
O’Brien (Peterborough), Miss F. E. Robertshaw, Misses C. and 
H. Harman, The Misses Ballemy, ‘‘A Somerset Manse,” 
Mrs. Toon, Mrs. J. T. Weatherburn, Miss Y. Matthews, R. 
Skilbeck, Miss Maud — A. Maud Taylor, Miss Colville, 
Mrs, Gilmour, Miss M. Dodd, Mrs. Miles, John and Margaret 
Bryans, E. L. F. Hamilton, A Reader of THz Quiver in Bath- 
gate, Scotland, “‘ Patty and Flo,’’ Miss Stevens, Mrs. Strong, 
Miss Bessie Young, A. M. G. (Cornwall), Miss Watt, Miss Grace 
M. Tasker, H. Hill, Miss May Adams, Mrs. Caroline Fordham, 
Miss McGaw, For Girl Land Workers irom A Woman at Home 
Bristol), Miss D. Roberts, Miss M. H. Gowing, Miss Newton 

andsworth Common), E. Taggart, Mrs. D. J. Davies, Miss 
Simpson, Mrs. Cawston, Mrs. Arthur L, Crow, Miss Kerr, 
Mrs, Carrick, Miss L. Martin, Mrs. W. S. Hammond, The 
Misses Ramsay, Irene Scoulondi, Mrs. Ingram, Miss Maude 
Farr, Miss Pickles (Harrogate), M. O. Wilson, Miss Greenale, 
Mrs. J. Wilson, N. W. (Wellington, Salop), ‘‘ Menai Bridge”’ 
&. ales), Miss L. J. Walker, H. Whyte, Miss E. S. Heaton, 
1 , M. Bennett, G. Richardson, J. Cook, Mr. Fred 
Hartsorn (U.S.A.), Miss F. F. Harding, Mrs. Edward Green, 
M. E.,D. (Hampstead), Mrs. Jackson (Maritzburg, Natal), 
Miss Minnie Gurney, (Islamabad), Mrs. Fox, Miss Nellie Paul, 
Miss P, Lowe, Miss A. M. Swanton, Miss A, Ball, A. M. Lewen- 
don, Miss E. F. Gedge, Mrs. Miller, Miss Mary A. Conder, 
M. E, Ormsby, The Misses F. and M. Millward, Miss Stella G. 
Crimp, An Englishwoman (Montreal), Anonymous (Ealing), 
E, M, Wilkinson, Miss Mary Sawyer (Guelph, Ont.), Mrs. Minnie 
Shinmell, Mrs, Beamish, Mrs. Rowland, Miss F. Whish, Mrs. 
Falkiner, Miss Jones (Birkenhead), K. Wood, ** Corfe Castle,” 
Miss A. Norris, A Reader of THe Quiver (Wincanton, Somer- 
set), Mrs. Hodge, The Misses Tucker (Bath), Miss Louie Nell, 
Mrs. Freeman (Cromer), Mrs, Goss, Dr. Dyson, Mrs. W. M. 
Kidd and Friends, Miss Heath, Mrs. Herman, Mrs. J. W. 
Tumer, Mrs. H. W. Young, A. M., M. G. Clark, E. J. P. 
(Barnard Castle), M. A. G., Miss E. M. Goult, Anonymous 
(Wool), Mrs. Brown (Newbury), M. A. Gippert, Miss J. E. 
Hullay, Miss E. M. Leishman, Mrs. Davis and Miss Hewlett, 
Miss Jinnie R. Ireland, Mrs. and Miss Robertshaw, Mrs. Taylor 
Keighley, Miss Mitchell, Lilian Armstrong, Miss A. E. Macklin, 
Miss M, Yolland, Mrs. Maria Pickles (Colne), Mrs. P. V. A. 
Reid, “‘ Coggeshall,”” Miss M. L. Evans, Miss M. R. Dobson, 


Miss Violet Dawson, A. Blair Car, Mrs. D. Thomson, M. P. 
(Silver Thimble Fund), G. White, Miss Alice J. F. Georgene 
Fletcher, Miss A. Mellanby, Miss M. Padmore, Miss Hooton, 
E. G. Medlock, Miss Alice Baldock, Anonymous (Westfield, 
Hove), Miss Blundell, The Misses Mellersh, Mrs. Knight (Barn- 
staple), Kathleen Bermingham-Tyrrell, Miss L. Williams, 
Mrs. J. W. Warren, Mrs. Smale, Miss Bull, Mrs. Mortimer 
Allen, Miss Nora B. Smith, Miss Mary Evelyn Scott and Miss 
Batstone, A. M. Edward, Mrs. Curtis, Anonymous (Upton 
St. Leonards), E. Baker, Mrs. Sugg, Mrs. Wagstaff, Mrs. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Appleton, Miss Hodson (Lewes), Mrs, Cooke 
(Ramsgate), Captain C. B. Ede (Salonica), Mrs. Carpenter 
(Southsea) and Miss Bailey (Gosport) (per Miss Nellie Paul), 
Miss Beryl Dugdale, Miss C. Lilian Key, Mrs. Herring (Finch- 
ley), Miss K. Hormsfield, Anonymous (Blackheath), Anony- 
mous (Wrexham), Miss Cox, Mrs. Baylis, A. W. Taggart, 
Mrs. Bird, Miss A. Fox, E. C. Hooper, Mrs, Heaton, ‘‘ Dundee,”’ 
M. S. Dunning, A Reader of THE Quiver, Mrs. King, Miss M. 
E. Parkes, Louisa H. Bruges, Hall of Ince Girls’ School (per 
Maggie Mawdsley), ‘‘Mac” (Ealing), Miss Brodie, S * 
Mrs. S. F. Bundy, D. C. Fenner, Miss Lloyd, Miss Helen Brown 
(Ealing), L. Hewlett, Miss Pendlebury, Two Spinsters (Roch- 
dale), S. Kirkwood, Miss M, Struthers, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss 
Margaret Ray, Miss Jessie Neilson, Mrs. Catherine Boyes, 
Mrs. Hillyard, Mrs. W. G. Ormsby, Anonymous (Blackmore 
End), Miss. H. M. Crosfield, Miss G. M. Tanner, Miss Georgina 
Woods, Mrs. Hyde, Mrs. Miles, Miss Robinson, Mrs. Dalrymple 
Clark, H. R., Mrs. William Hayworth, Mrs. J. L. Reid, 
Miss Jacob, Miss Smith (Ventnor), Mrs. E. Keen, Mary E. 
Willshaw, Miss C. B. Hinton, K. Hall, Miss Joan Stoddart, 
Girls‘ Friendly Society (Amlwch), Mrs. Kemmis, Mrs. J. Launder, 
The Misses Gamble, Miss Mitchell, Miss Thompson, Miss Short, 
Mrs. Shaw, “A Friend in Cumberland,’”’ Miss Jeffrey, Miss 
Brooch, Mrs. Tomblin, Sarah King, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. W. H. 
Bourne, “‘ Helensburgh,”” Anonyma, The Misses Oliver, A 
Reader of THe Quiver, Mrs. M. Fox (Barnsley). 


Many letters, etc., are held over till next 
month owing to want of space. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign their 
names very distinctly, and to put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us in 
sending an accurate acknowledgment. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, gifts of money, silver and gold 
oddments for the Silver Thimble Fund, for 
*‘ Little Folks’’ Convalescent Home, or kid 
gloves and fur for the Glove-Waistcoat Fund, 
books, silver paper, etc., should be sent to 
Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE QUIVER Offices, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to Cassell and 
Co., Limited. 

A post card is sent acknowledging each gift 
when an address is given. Several months 
may elapse before an acknowledgment appears 
in the magazine, owing to the quantity of gifts 
received and the fact that the magazine is 


prepared a long while in advance of the date of 
publication. 


“RASC 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


As the Government has forbidden the issue of magazines 
“on sale or return,” it is imperatively necessary to order 
THE QUIVER in advance to be sure of obtaining it. 
Place a standing order with your Newsagent. 
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FOOD AND THE HOLIDAYS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


UGUST, even in pre-war days, was 
A always a month of extra food-plan- 
ning, for whether the holidays were 
spent at the seaside, in the country, or 
at home the family party was augmented 
by the return of the school-children who 
demanded fare as different as possible from 
that provided during term time. Whatever 
plans we may have made for the summer 
holidays in this fourth year of war the 
necessity for suitable catering is just as 
pressing—perhaps even more so—as in 
those days of peace, for even quite little 
children seem to feel some of the stress and 
anxiety that is universal amongst older 
folks, and this very fact emphasises the im- 
portance of strengthening their minds and 
bodies in every possible way. 

Children, like grown-ups, have very 
pronounced likes and dislikes, and a young 
boy or girl often thrives better when per- 
mitted to exercise a certain amount of say as 
regards the food consumed. The question, 
“What would you like for dinner?” may 
be asked occasionally with advantage to 
everyone concerned, for not only is the 
matter promptly settled for the harassed 
housewife, but the joy of being consulted on 
a usually tabooed subject will ensure the 
good appetite that is the best of all sauces. 


Meals Out of Doors 

The majority of children will elect to eat 
as many as possible of their meals out of 
doors. Encourage this fancy to the utmost, 
as it makes only for good, for however hot 
the weather or plain the food, few children 
will refuse to make a hearty meal taken in 
such, to them, congenial surroundings. 

Now as to the kinds of foods that best 
befit the dog-days of August, and particu- 
larly those adapted for alfresco consump- 
tion. 

The sandwiches which once constituted 
the foundation of a picnic meal were, to my 
mind, always a very overrated form of bliss, 
and nowadays the butter or margarine 
rations will not go far if cut bread and 
butter is often required. I know children, 
however, who would not consider a picnic 
complete without sandwiches in some shape 
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or form, and for such the following sug. 
gestions may be interesting : 


A Nourishing Picnic Sandwich 

Dripping, particularly from a_pot-roast 
joint, which is very rich and savoury, may 
be lightly spread on slices of brown or 
ordinary household bread and the “filling” 
consist of sliced tomatoes, hard-boiled eggs 
finely chopped, fish pastes or a paste made 
of beans as follows: Soak % lb. of haricot 
or butter beans for twenty-four hours, then 
steam them till tender. Grate 1 oz. cheese, 
add to it 1 oz. dripping, a flavouring of 
chopped onion, salt and pepper. Mix to- 
gether, and with the beans pass through a 
coarse sieve. 

Sandwiches for tea may be made of bread 
or biscuits spread with cocoa-butter, with a 
filling of grated chocolate, or a paste made 
from pounded dates is much liked by most 
children on account of the intense sweet- 
ness of the fruit. 

Liver paste makes a nice addition to the 
picnic store shelf. Cook 3 oz. of very fat 
bacon and % Ib. of thinly sliced calf’s 
liver in a frying-pan. Pass through a 
mincer three times, season with salt, pepper, 
and a fewdrops of onion juice. A smoother 
paste is obtained by pounding the mixture 
in a mortar. This paste does not keep long 
in hot weather. When used for sandwiches 
the scrapings from the pan may be used 
to “butter” the bread. Sandwiches made 
from slices of fat cold boiled bacon are 
delicious when strongly flavoured with 
mustard and salt, and no butter is needed 
on the slices of bread. 


Fish or Meat Mould 

But, as already stated, sandwiches are not 
the best kind of food to eat in the open ait. 
If the alfresco meal is eaten in the garden, 
or if further afield and accompanied by 4 
grown-up who can dispense the food, there 
is nothing nicer than a fish or meat mould 
which is taken intact and eventually cut 
into thin slices—these are wrapped in crisp 
lettuce leaves, which serve as plates and 
wrappers combined. A pound of bee! 
pieces, two or three rashers of bacon, both 
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“‘War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 


And Vigorous prosecution hastens peace.’’ 
—ToKE. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain- 





work, or nerve strain make you feel 
languid—tired—depressed—a little 


“FRUIT 
SALT” 


MARK 








in a glass of cold water will clear your 
head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient gently 
stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working pro- 
perly the blood becomes pure, and the 
nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, and good digestion are 
sure to follow. 
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Remember that “ FRUIT SALT” has for upwards of forty years been 
known by the Trade and the Public to mean the Saline preparation of 
J. C. ENO, and no other. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


When you ask for ““FRUIT SALT” see that you get it. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LIMITED, 


“FRUIT SALT’? WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, SE. 


Sold throughout the World. 
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| THE HAND-FED BABY 


must have the perfect alternative to 
mother’s milk. Mellin's Food, mixed 
as directed, is the nearest to Nature's 
food — it Aumanises the milk, in- 
creases its nutritive 
qualities, renders it 
more digestible. 



























Suitable for 
children at all 
periods of growth, 
from the very day of 
thousands of children to sturdy 
maturity. Recommended by doctors, 
nurses, and parents for over fifty years. 





Sample and Book Free on Request. 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15. 











LONDON CITY MISSION 


Chairman and Treasurer : 


F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L, 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


T HE COMMITTEE tender sincere 
thanks to the host of friends who, 
through various channels, have con- 
tributed to the L.C.M. Treasury during the 
year ended March 31. 

In soliciting further help, they would point 
out that, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
the work is more than ever dependent upon 
the free-will offerings of, the Lord's people, 

The sum required to maintain the Society's 
normal and war-time operations, and to pro- 
vide for the Missionaries, their wives and 
children, approaches {1,000 weekly. 

The strictest economies are observed in 
all directions possible, and we appeal most 
earnestly to God’s people to assist this 
supremely important work among the toiling 
multitudes and the poorest classes of the 
City metropolis. 


Contributions (crossed Barclays Bank, Ltd.) to 
be made payable to the London City Mission, 
and addressed to the Secretaries, The Mission 
House, 3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C.4, 01 
to the office of “The Quiver.” 








Write the Concentro Co., and they wil! 
prove to you how their Course, “ Scientific 
oncentration,” will give you great Power 
of Will and Self-Reliance, great Power 
over Blushing, Worry, Bad Habits, great 


Powers of Memory, Attention, Observa- 
vation, bs ag Speaking. A eproved by the late Lord Avebury, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, S. Baden. Powe i C. Grahame-White, Esq., Landon Ronald, 
Esq., a Editon of famous journals. Practised by thousands of students 
in every part of the word. Send ijd. stamp for Free Descriptive Booklet 
and Testimonials to 


THE CONCENTRO CoO., 
22 Central Buildings, Wallsend, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 


(aT 7-NKe) 


CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


Sample free from 


M. SMITH & CO., Man uring Chemista, Kidderminster. 
Boxes 2/3 and 3/e frum Chemists and Stores. 
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GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 


New Parcels Post. 
Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. and we will forward 
1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, = 
1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and = 
1 Bottle MASON’S LEMONINE. = 


Each bottle makes from 6 to 8 
gallons real Summer Beverage. 


Non-Intoxicating. 
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Address— 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
UIMUUUUUUULUUUULLIULLLTU TA 


Gali. 011100 








PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped; 
£50 pays for sm all Chapel at one of the Huts. 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclay's, a/e Church Army,’ 

payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chet 

Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 

Arch, London, W.1. 


























FOOD AND THE HOLIDAYS 


cut. into small squares, are cooked in a 
casserole with chopped parsley, salt, pepper, 
and a teacupful of stock. Simmer gently 
for three or four hours. Remove any scum 
that rises, and add another teacupful of 
stock in which % oz. gelatine has been dis- 
solved. Turn into a chilled jam-pot, which 
is the most portable kind of mould, and also 
turns out a shape which cuts into con- 
venient slices. Another mould can be made 
from bacon which has been previously 
cooked, with slices of hard-boiled eggs and 
a sprinkling of chopped parsley arranged 
in a china mould or jam-pot with savoury 
or aspic jelly as a foundation. 

Patties with meat or fish filling are always 
enjoyed out of doors. To make the pastry 
rub 3 oz. of dripping into % lb. of self- 
raising flour, season with salt, and mix to 
a very stiff paste with cold water. Roll out 
very thinly. Line some greased patty-pans 
with the pastry, put in the prepared filling, 
wet the edges, and cover with a second sheet 
of pastry. Cook in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. A savoury filling can be made by 
passing the remains of a beef or mutton 
pot-roast through a mincing machine, work 
in a good-sized piece of dripping and 
moisten with gravy. Season with pepper 
and salt, and if liked a little curry powder 
or grated nutmeg. 


Fish Filling for Pasties 

For a fish filling take 4 oz. of any cooked 
white fish with an equal weight of cooked 
rice. Moisten with white sauce and flavour 
with nutmeg or essence of anchovy. The 
remains of a moist kedgeree make an ex- 
cellent filling for pasties. Fish balls or 


‘srissoles made from half fish or meat and 


half cooked rice or mashed potatoes are 
very good eaten with lettuce leaves or 
tomatoes. Both the latter are thirst- 
quenchers and should always be included in 
the luncheon basket. 

To make a dainty dish for a garden 
luncheon when table cutlery, etc., are avail- 
able, take the required number of scallop 
shells and line each with a crisp lettuce 
leaf. On this arrange a little cake of cold 
mashed potato, and in the centre of this 
scoop a hollow, which is then filled with a 
tablespoonful of minced tinned salmon or 
lobster. Decorate with slices of tomato or 
cucumber, and just before serving pour over 


each a spoonful of salad dressing or mayon- 
Naise sauce. 


Some Hot Weather Puddings 

Fruit and cream both being negligible 
quantities this summer, other forms of pud- 
dings must be provided. This ground rice 
sandwich is both uncommon and very ex- 
cellent : 

Make a custard (with powder) measuring 
1% pints and let it cool. Boil 1% pints of 
equal parts of milk and water, and when 
boiling sprinkle in 3 oz. of ground rice 
Add a pinch of salt, and if considered neces 
sary a sweetening of sugar, honey, or syrup. 
Cook for twenty minutes, stirring constantly, 
then remove the mixture from the stove, 
and when it has somewhat cooled stir in 3 
tablespoonfuls of the cold custard. Rinse 
two soup plates with cold water and put 
half the mixture in each. To serve, slip the 
contents of one soup plate on to a glass dish, 
spread with jam, cover with the second 
shape, and finally pile the whipped custard 
over the whole. If ground rice is not liked 
the shapes can be made with vermicelli, 
cornflour or any other approved thickening 
medium. 

A sago jelly is cool and easy to prepare. 
Soak 4 oz. of sago in 1% pints of cold 
water for twelve hours. Put the contents of 
the basin into a double saucepan with a 
pinch of salt and leave till it becomes clear 
and jelly-like. Stir in the grated rind and 
strained juice of a lemon, also 1 tablespoon- 
ful each of syrup and sugar, and cook for 
another half hour. Turn into a soaked 
mould. When required put on to a glass 
dish and garnish with a border of cold 
whipped custard. © 


Apple and Tapioca Shape 

This can be made with any available fruit 
or fruit mixture such as apples and black- 
berries, or apples and plums; only in the 
case of apples being used alone wHl the 
grated lemon rind and powdered ginger be 
required to give a piquant flavour to the 
somewhat insipid fruit. Soak 2 oz. of 
tapioca for twelve hours. Pour off any 
water that has not been absorbed, then stir 
in 1 gill of boiling water. Pare, core, and 
slice 1 lb. of apples and add to the tapioca, 
sweeten to taste, add % teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger and the same of grated 
lemon rind. Turn the mixture into a double 
saucepan and cook till the apples are re- 
duced to a pulp. Just before pouring into 
a china mould stir in a tablespoonful of con- 
densed milk. 
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Fig. 1. 


for the tediousness of smocking or 

hemstitching, can get just as dainty 
effects in a quarter the time with the help 
of the simple stitches shown here, and 
variations of them which will suggest them- 
selves after a little practice. These easy 
trimmings should wear and wash as well as 
the garment they adorn. 


B=: needlewomen who have no time 


Effective and Very Easily Worked 

Very attractive for hems and borders where 
a bold effect is wanted is the design photo- 
graphed in Fig. 1. 





FANCY 
STITCHES 


FOR 
TRIMMINGS 


and half an inch above the couching,. these 
will serve as guides both for the single 
French knots and for those which serve as 
centres to the flowers. The daisies are 
worked in the ordinary daisy-petal stitch. 


For a Sailor Collar 
It is not easy to meet with a good corner 
design, but that in the lower photograph 
is both effective and easily worked. Silks 
of two colours or shades are required, and 
the diamond must be lightly marked out 
with pencil before starting to work. Then 
it is simply darned in 





It is shown worked 
on a hem turned up ; : 
on the right side, ea 


‘ 


with alternate rows 
of the two colours, 
and the edge is 


the line of couching % =feth= syi= = ast finished with rather 


covering the hem. 
If the hem is tacked 


2 - 





larger darning, again 
in both shades. The 
corners of sailor 
collars are particu- 








the embroidery will é 

serve to keep it in 

place -without any Fig 
ordinary stitching, 

and this saves time and trouble. Details 


of the couching are plainly shown in 
the photograph, while above come daisies 
alternated with French knots. If a row of 
pencil marks is made, each an inch apart 
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Fig. 2. 


- & larly charming when 


finished in this way 
with the darning carried all round the 
edge, and the design is also suitable for 
afternoon aprons and hand-bags. 


A “French Knot” Design 

The centre photograph shows the easiest 
decoration of the three, and it gives a de- 
lightful effect on anything which demands 
a simple border pattern, such as children’s 
overalls, dressing-gowns and scarves. 

A pencil line should be ruled as a guide 
about half an inch from the edge, with a 
dot on it every three-quarters of an inch to 
mark the position of the little clusters. 
Each cluster consists of six French knots, 
grouped circularly round a centre knot in 4 
contrasting colour. The spaces between 
the clusters are filled with two running 
stitches of suitable length, one each side of 
the guiding line. 
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The daintiest of summer 
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“Garment replaced if colour fades” 
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costumes and 
other garments that must 


less washings, 


ses, nurses 
stand hardest wear and count- 


dres 


LEDWARD & CO. LTD. 


Dyers and Manufacturers : 
Ask your draper or write for patterns and the 


BURGESS 
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Room 33, Waterloo Buildings, 


Piccadilly, Manchester. 


J 
name of nearest retailerto The British Textile 


Syndicate, 
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I am weaning baby. G. & R. 
What food shall I give her ? Will youdo 


Answer : War-Work 


Overseas? 


British Forces abroad 
are urgently in need 
of the help of British 


Women as 


CLERKS, 
ew TYPISTS, 
«* QGroats | 22: 
&c., &c. 
A most nourishing, sustaining, and easily digested Enrol to-day in the 
food for babies when weaned. The little ones love W. A. A CC. 
its delicious flavour. Highly recommended by the 
Medical and Nursing Professions. (renee dome eet 
Result : Sound Teeth and Sound Constitution. na particulars tay 


Employment Exchange. 


Ask at Post Office for 
Send for Booklet ; Address. 


KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
qeananccccrs 












































MONUMENT. LLL CUUNINITNUOUNUNOULOYAU OLEATE 
The most i” Send To-day for the Free=Wheel 


ee, Auto-Scooter 
@ Propelled by Pedal 


Give your children healthy Auto-Scooter Joy Rides. 
Strong and Simple Construction. The 


Auto-Scooter is engineer-made for prolonged service under 


Made rough conditions. All metal parts best steel, enamelled black, 
in bicycle finish. Strong, simple free-wheel action, to in. 
Eng lana diameter wheels, wired-on rubber tyres. Varnished wood 


h parts of well-se easoned birch. Total weight, 11 Ibs. 
The Auto-Scooter is made in Six Styles, as follows, and 
is sent complete, safely packed and carriage paid. 
Mopvet O.—Varnish Finish, Free-wheel. A fine 21/- 
machine for the smaller children, weight 10 lbs. 
Move O1l.—An entirely new model, simplified as 
to its working a The machine for the 93 a 
delicate child oe ese ene on 
Mong 1.—Varnish Finish, weight 11 Ibs. . 25]- 


Mops 1la.—Varnished and fitted with Mud- 27/6 
guards and Aluminium Footplate : 
Move 1s.—Fitted with Mud iguards, 
and Enamelled in Red, Green, Royal 30/- 
Blue, or French Grey 
Mopa. 2.—Steel Frame. Enamelled 
Black, Lined Gold. Aluminium 
) Footplate, 12 in. wheels. bara -on 40/- 
F tyres. We ght, 13 lbs. 
Brake to Front Wheel, 2i6 extra. 
Stocked by all leading Stores, Cyc cle and Tey 
Send your order to-day to 
THE AUTO-SCOOTER co., LTD, 
Chestergate, Stockport. 


Tel. Addresses 
Avuroscoor, 
SrTock Port. 
Avutoscoot, Lonpon. 
"Phone Nos. : 
913 STock Port. 
5413 VICTORIA. 


the Patents. Works: Stockport, London Offices : 5 Victoria Street, S.W.% 
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“| Section for younger Readers 4% 
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\ | Conducted by “ DAPHNE” vy, 





PLAYING THE GAME 


HAVE had many interesting letters 

containing suggestions for our corner, in 

connection with the competition set in 
a recent number. Unfortunately, however, 
none of the suggestions are of very prac- 
ticable assistance to me at the present 
moment, nearly all of them being after- 
the-war ideas. Some of them could hardly 
be carried out even then, unless the Editor 
would obligingly give up the whole of THE 
QUIVER to his younger readers ! 

One competitor suggests that we should 
run a serial story for young people, another 
that we should have a Nature talk every 
month in addition to the existing features 
of the Section. One reader wants to have all 
the competition entries which gain honour- 
able mention printed and criticised in detail 
each month, while amongst other ideas 
suggested were employment bureaux, pub- 
lication of readers’ letters, short stories, 
articles and poems written by readers, and 
many other brilliant plans which, if they were 
carried out, would mean that everything 
else in THE QUIVER except the Section for 
Younger Readers would have to be dropped ! 
Quite a good idea from our point of view, 
no doubt, but what would the other sub- 
scribers say, I wonder ! 


What Readers Really Want 
Well, of course, what you people want is 
hot a corner of THE QUIVER merely, but a 
whole magazine to yourselves! Then per- 
haps it might be possible to carry out some 
small portion of your suggestions. When 
the war is over, you had better all write to 
the Editor about it, and persuade him to 
start a magazine for young people, to which, 
of course, every member of the Section 
would be bound to subscribe. Then you 
could have your serials and your short 
stories and your articles, your Nature talks 
and reading circles, your employment 
bureaux and literary causeries, your corre- 
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spondence columns, your letters and your 
poems, and some of the hundred-and-one 
other items for which I have been asked. 
At least, if you get a sufficiency of paper 
to print a magazine big enough to contain 
them all! But until the war is over I am 
afraid all your excellent ideas, except a few 
of the suggestions for competitions, will 
have to be shelved. However, as most of 
you commenced your letters with the polite 
intimation that the Section could hardly be 
nicer than it is anyhow, perhaps you won’t 
mind if we carry on much as we are until 
that happy day arrives. 


The Prize-winning Letter 

Iam awarding the prize to Jupy CHARLEs, 
aged 16, for the letter which you will find 
printed below. I am afraid that even her 
suggestions, practical though they are, 
cannot be carried out during the war, but 
perhaps afterwards—if there ever is an 
afterwards—we may be able to do some- 
thing with them. I have thought of mak- 
ing some such arrangement about the com- 
petitions as Judy suggests for some time 
past, but I do not quite see my way to 
doing it just now. Perhaps some of my 
other readers will write and tell me what 
they think of Judy’s idea? The prize- 
winner’s suggestion, too, about the Corre- 
spondence Column is quite good, and “ THE 
QUIVER Post Office’? would be an ex- 
cellent title for it if we are ever able to 
revive this feature of our pages. 

The letters sent in by the following com- 
petitors are very highly commended : 

Doris Brooke, Edith M. Deeley, Hilda M. Walker, 
Mary D. Burnie, Daisy McAlister, Gladys Cumpstey, 
Adolphus Clarke, Christian Milne, Doreen Savery, 
Margaret E. Drake, Winnie Flatman, Elizabeth 
Arnold, Betty Crothers, Gwendolen Leijonhufvud 
Molly Tall, Muriel Smith, Gwendolen Garrard, , 

Here is the prize-winning letter : 

DEAR DapuneE,—I have only lately become a 
reader of THe Quiver, so I hope you will not think 
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it impertinence on my part to make a few suggestions 
for the improveme nt of the ‘* Section for Younger 
Readers,” ‘which, to my mind, is one of the nicest 
features of the magazine. It is quite remarkable, 
when you once begin to look for them, how many 
ideas crop up, in spite of the fact that this corner 
of the magazine is quite delightful as it is. 

In the first place, I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to you that when one prize, and only one, is 
offered for each competition (< ithough it is a hand- 
some one), it is apt to dishearten the competitor, or, 
rather, the would-be competitor. 

If the latter does not happen to be particularly 
brilliant in either drawing or 
literary subjects, he says at 
once, ** Oh, I couldn’t possibly 
win the prize. What’s the good 
of going in for it?” Nowl 
think you will agree that this 
is a pity, as I am sure you 
like to have as many entries 
as possible, but perhaps this 
plan might solve the diffi- 
culty: 

Supposing you were to offer 
a special prize at the end of 
the year to every competitor 
who had gained, say, twelve, 


or fourteen, highly com- 
mendeds during that time. 


This would give everyone a 
greater chance of winning at 
least one prize, and would, I 
think, inspire a larger number 
of re ade srs to enter for the 
competitions. 

As for the competitions 
themselves, nothing could be 
more delightful, especially the 
art subjects, which appeal to 
me most, drawing being my 
favourite hobby. I am most 
interested in figure and flower 
drawing, so I hope you will 
have a competition on one of 
these subjects one day. 

Besides the competitions, I 
enjoy reading the ‘Corre- 
spondence Column” very 
much, but I think it would be 
still more interesting if the 
advertisements were fewer and longer. For instance, 
the correspondent could give more fully detailed 
account of himself, or herself, so that the reader 
could get a better idea what he or she was like 
before answering the advertisement. 1 think that 
the column would thus be made more attractive 
and perhaps this might be a good name for it— 
“ THE Quiver Post Office.” 

I will say “* Good-bye ” now, and wishing the best 
of luck to the “‘ Section for Younger Readers,” 

I remain, Yours sincerely, 


Jupy CHARLES. 


Cover Competition 

We have one or two real artists amongst 
our readers. Several of the competitors 
whose names figure in the Honours List 
month after month really show exceptional 
artistic ability, and some of them will be 
heard of in the future, I think. The covers 
sent in for the May competition are really 
very good indeed—so good that I have had 
considerable difficulty in awarding the 
prize, for five or six of the best 
seemed to be almost equal in merit. 


covers 


I have 





One of the Prize Covers. 
(Carried out by W. C. JacKMAN, aged 15.) 


a) 


decided to divide the guinea offered by the 
Editor for ‘": best cover between two com. 
petitors, W. C. JACKMAN, aged 15, of Leeds, 
and A. E. BEaRD, aged 16, of Birmingham, 
Each of these competitors will receive half. 
a-guinca. And I give very special com. 
mendation to the following six readers: 


Dorothy Gillings, 
Rog rs, Bessie 
garet Williams. 


Avril 


Anderson, 
Brownlee, 


Beryl M. 


The work sent in by 
the following competi- 
highly com 


Pheebe M 
Puzey, Mar. 


tors 1s very 
mended : 





H. Greenwood, Christ 
E. Cameron, Christine 
Lee, Edna K. Pocock, Fred 
Lawton, Gladvs Forbes, Hu- 
bert S. T. Deane, Ruby ( 
Sanderson, R. H.~ Marlow, 
W. Baildon, Nancy Starling, 
Margaret Bryan, Kathleen 
M. Tregarthen, Marjorie 
McLean, Ruth Watson, D 


Carden, Edna Shortland, Syd. 
nev Barnes, Dorothy Web- 
ster, Emily Power, Mattie 
Wharton, Kathleen McLean. 


A Nature Note 
Competition 

This month I am going 
to set two of the com- 
petitions suggested by 
readers in the Sugges- 
tion Letter Competi- 
tion. A good = many 
competitors con fined 
their suggestions to ideas 
for competitions. Thi 
was not quite what‘! 
meant by a “ Sugges 
tion Letter,” but some of the ideas are quite 
feasible, and I hope to make use of them 
This month the literary prize will be awarded 
for the best Nature Note received by the 
2oth of August. Notes must not exceed 
500 words in length. They may be upon 
any Nature subject, but pre ference will be 
given to those notes which embody the 
competitor ’s pe ‘rsonal observation. In other 
words, a letter containing an account of the 
actions and habits of some wild creature, for 
instance, which have been actually witnessed 


by the narrator, will be placed above 
letter which contains only facts gathered 
from natural history books, however 1 


teresting and instructive those facts may be 
Country readers will find greater scope 10 
their notes than town dwellers, but evel 
though you live in a town that need ! 

preclude your entering for this competition 
I think that one of the most interest 

things about Nature is the way in whi h sh 
obtrudes her presence in towns m spite 0 
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wanderings into dreamland. 








My DrEeAM. 


I thought the sea was made of milk, 
The icebergs were of cream, 

The solid land was Bird’s Blanc-Mange, 
Oh! What a jolly dream. 


Bird’s Blanc-Mange is delicious enough to inspire these 


This fine and fragrant Powder, turns a pint of plain milk 
into a beautiful velvet cream, and it‘takes only a moment! 
The milk you make it with—so precious to-day-_is 
multiplied in nourishment once in every 4 times. 
Bird’s Blanc-Mange is nothing but nourishment both for 
youngsters and grown-ups Remember this in these grave 
times of Food Scarcity. Give them every day 


BIRDS 


Blane -Mange 
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KILL THAT F LY 


Complete outfit including three phials 
of Lawson FLY-QUIT making 
three pints of spraying solution, 
Lawson PATENT SPRAYER to 
hold one pint, and full instructions 


post 8/6 free 


GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE 


LAWSON & CO. (BRISTOL) LTD. 
ST. PHILIP’S, BRISTOL. 


Send for an Outfit to- day 


P ~_— 








The proof of the polish 


is in the using. 


~ RoNuK 


is in the front rank 





For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 
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CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 









SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention 


either series, 8d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lin, 


Neither Scratch 


is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 


WHOLESALE WaREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 


Write for samples and Price List, sent 


Robin son Cleav aver 
toxwox BELFAST —umvou 























DON’T = OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepe wing grey as t te former colour in a 
few days s, thas securing a pre | appearance, has enabled 
thousands to re tain their position 
1/9 Sold Aseria 4/9 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour am Senet the scalp, and makes the "mess porter t 

Hair Dre 
This we ~>, (l Hair Restorer is prepared b ere it 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., La 12 Be if wa i 
atories, London, 8.E.1., and can be obtained dit from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the worl 1. 
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restricted Food 


You can get the same nourishment from 
your food as in pre-war days by a judicious 
use of Ex-Ox in your dinner dishes. Use 
Ex-Ox instead of tea as a stimulating 
drink between meals. 


‘The Strength of Ox.” 


The Sona Ration 


Excellent for culinary 
' tlets ett wi 
un rv table I H 
Restau ts, Communal K ( 
strongly recommend the 1 
ich are particular 
containing 8 ¢ 
t en's. Soldint 
1 in tef et 1 
pur 40€ 4 I 
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all that man can do to banish her. The 
moss that gathers so quickly on the pave- 
ments when traffic is diverted for a short 
while, the weeds and other plants that will 
spring up wherever a handful of soil can be 
found to nourish their roots, the birds that, 
undaunted by the noise and bustle of the 
city, can yet be seen even in the most 
crowded thoroughfares of great towns— 
all these things provide an endless source 
for observation for the Nature student. So 
I hope we shall have a great number of 
Nature Notes sent in for this competition, 
and that no one will refrain from entering 
for it merely because he or she does not 
live in the country. There will be a prize of 
a handsome Nature Volume for the best 
Nature Note received. 


A New Drawing Competition 

The subject set for the artistic competition 
is also a Nature one. There will be a prize 
of Half-a-Guinea for the best drawing, taken 
from life, of some animal, wild or domes- 
ticated, whichever you prefer. You must 
not copy your drawings 
from any illustration or 
picture, and I want you 
to certify on the back 
of your entries that 
they are taken from 
life. Entries may be 
in any black-and-white 
medium, fand must be 
received at this office 
not later than the 20th 
of August. And please 
do not make your 
drawings too large ! 
Some of you have been 
sending in pictures big 
enough to paper a wall 
with lately, and I really 
cannot undertake to 
be responsible for the 
safety of such cum- 
bersome_ creations. 
Please bear in mind 
that, in future, draw- 
ing entries must not 
exceed a foot square. 
And don’t try to get 
even with me _ by 
mounting your draw- 
ings on huge pieces of cardboard! A 
reasonable margin will be allowed, but 
if it exceeds more than a few inches all 
round, the drawing will be disqualified. So 
€ sure to measure your drawings before 
you dispatch them to me. I expect to 
save no end of drawing paper by this re- 
Striction ! 
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Another Prize Cover, 
(Carried out by A. E. Bearp, aged 16.) 


Rules for Competitors 


1.. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 


competitions work must be written upon one side of 


the paper only. 
2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 


clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 


pinned together. 
3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 


than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insufficient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
August 20th, 1918. They should be addressed, 
“*Competitions,” THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Playing the Game 


I want to have a little talk with you now 
on the subject which we English-speaking 
people in particular hold so sacred all the 
world over—that peculiar moral principle 
which is covered by the phrase, ‘‘ playing the 
game.’ Every honourable person wants to 
play the game all 
through life, in smaller 
things as well as in 
greater, and I suppose 
all you readers of the 
Section want to be 
included in the term 
“honourable persons ’’? 
Well, but Iam sorry to 
say that some of you 
have not quite ‘ played 
the game” over the 
Correspondence. Co- 
lumn. Most of you 
have acted quite hon- 
ourably in the matter, 
but there are just a 
few of you, who from 
thoughtlessness or ig- 
norance, or laziness, 
have not quite done so, 
and it is to those one 
or two that I want to 
speak now. 


“For the Fun 
of the Thing” 

First of all there are 
the people who ad- 
vertised ‘‘ just for the fun of the thing ’’— 
to see apparently how many answers they 
would get without having the least intention 
of carrying on a correspondence with any- 
body. Then there are the people who 
answered the advertisements for a joke. 
One girl reader answered an advertisement 
which a:ked for a boy correspondent only, 
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signed herself as a boy, and continued the 
imposture for some time before disclosing 
her real identity. That certainly was not 
quite playing the game ! 


Neglecting to Answer Letters 

Then there are the people who did not 
reply to the letters they received. In many 
cases this neglect was quite excusable. 
Some of you, I know, received hundreds of 
replies to your advertisements, and it was 
obviously impossible for you to answer all 
your letters. But did all of you who 
neglected to reply to your would be corre- 
spondents have this excuse? Even if you 
did not wish to continue the correspondence 
it would have been an act of grace to have 
sent a post card to that effect to the person 
who wrote to you in all good faith. 


“ Troddles " Makes his Apologies 

Here is One advertiser who has done his 
best to “ play the game ”’ with regard to the 
readers who answered his advertisement. 
He received more letters, perhaps, than any 
of the readers whose notices I inserted in 
the Section. He struggled gamely with the 
first batches he received, but he was finally 
compelled to relinquish the task of answering 
all the letters that came pouring in upon 
him. I had an anguished letter from him a 
week or so after his notice appeared in our 
pages, and I now publish the apology he 
begged me to make for him ‘o all those 
readers whose letters he was unable to 
answer : 

** Troddles ” thanks numerous friends for writing, 
and regrets that owing to a nervous breakdown—the 
result of an inundation of letters—he is unable to 
thank each correspondent individually. 

So now those of you who have received no 
reply to your letters addressed to this young 
man will understand why he was silent. The 
same reason has kept many other ad- 
vertisers silent also, and those of you who 
may be feeling rather hurt at having re- 
ceived no reply to your kindly meant letters, 
must take this fact into consideration. And, 
of course, in cases where letters were written 
to soldiers on active service, there may be 
an even graver reason for your having 
received no reply. You must all make 
allowance for these possibilities when giving 
judgment on this matter. 


Some Readers’ Letters 
I have had a letter from a lady who calls 
herself a Travelled Reader of THE OUIVER, 
who wishes to find some interesting corre- 
spondents between the ages of 40 and 
50, either men or women, who have also 
travelled, and who would like to exchange 
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travels 
India 


reminiscences of their 
This lady has lived in 


with her 
and South 


Africa, and has travelled through East 
Africa, Madagascar, Madeira, Norway 
France, Italy, Portugal, and many other 
lands. Now she is settled at home, but 


feels rather lonely and out of touch with 
people after her long absence, and she would 
very much appreciate correspondence with 
QUIVER readers who will take pity upon her 
lonely condition. 

Another reader writes to suggest that we 
should have a list of Recommended Music, 
as well as a list of Recommended Books, so 
that readers might recommend their favour- 
ite songs and compositions. I think this is 
quite a good idea, and if somebody will send 
me a list to begin with, I will start the 
column right away. ‘ 


The Book List 
Here are a few books which have been 
recommended to me: 


Novels 

** The Silent Legion,’”’ J. E. Buckrose (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.). ‘* Top Speed,” Pett Ridge (Methuen, 
6s.). “‘ Women who Wait,”’ Mary Marlowe (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 6s.). ‘* Enchantment,’’ Temple Thurston 
(Lloyds, 1s. 3d.). ‘“* Quite So Stories,” W. Hodgson 
Burnet (Cassell, 1s. 6d.). ** The Iron Pirate,” Max 
Pemberton (Cassell, 1s. 6d.). ‘* The Ivory Child,” 
Rider Haggard (Cassell, 1s. 6d.). 


Miscellaneous 

“Up from Slavery,” Booker I. Washingto: 
“Carrying On,” Ian Hay (Blackwood and Sons 
“ Both Sides of the Curtain,” Geneviéve Ward and 
Richard Whiteing (Cassell, ros. 6d.). 


Poetry 

“*Messines and Other Poems,” Emile Cammaerts 
(Lane, 3s. 6d.).  “* Reincarnations,’’ James Stephens 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ Poems of 1915,” Violet 


” 


Gillespie (Macdonald). ‘The Cause: Poems of 
the War,” Laurence Binyon (Elkin Matthews, 
ss.). ‘“‘Twenty Poems from Rudyard Kipling 


(Methue n, 1s.). 


A Useful Book for Girl Guides 

I have often been asked by my readers 
to recommend a book for Girl Guides, an 
now at last one has been published which 
should exactly meet their requirements. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Girl-Guiding,”’ is written by 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and costs 1s. 6d 
net, and it gives all the details of this move- 
ment, which is gradually growing in popu 
larity throughout the country 

[ think that is all I have to say to you for 
the present. I hope all those of you who 
have had your summer holidays have et 
joyed them immensely, and that all those 
of you who still have them to come will have 
the best of times and weather With which 
good wishes I remain, as usual, 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE 
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“AIDS TO BEAUTY YOU NEED 


ALL IN ONE CASE. \ 
The Rosebud Beauty Box 


Contains : d 
Illustrated list of latest ways of 6 
DRESSING THE HAIR 


Face Powder 
Lip Sa ve 


Rouge 
Kyelash Improver 








row Improver Face Cream 
il Polish Freckle Powder 
Powder For tender feet 
Curlene - - To keep straight hair in curl 


Only purest ingredi-nts used in Rosebud 
Beauty Box preparations, made from finest 
French recipes ; nothing common or harmful 
to the skin. Sent under plain cover, 6d. ; 
post r%d. %d. Stamps preferred, 


Vaughan & Heather, Ltd, (Dept. 28), Closter Place Brighton. 














DARN NO MORE) 


Stockings and Stocks 
that don’t Want Mending. 
Wear our Holeproof Hose as 
hard as you like, and if a hole 
develops within TWO months 
of purchase 
We will replace them absolutely 


FREE. 


Holeproof Hosiery is so pliable that it gives to continued 
ressure and wear just as a sponge may be depressed 

ing in the hand, but still have no damage 
ts fabric. 







y er 
done to its 
2 pairs Stockings oe os 4 
2 pairs Socks ‘. ae on - 3 
Silk HMoleproof (Guaranteed as above) 
@ pairs Silk Stockings .. ae «- 12/6 post 3. 

2 pairs Silk Socks se ‘ ‘ B/e post 3d. 
Throw away your dar basket with ws everlasting worry 
and eyestrain A dated guarantee ticket with each pair. 
Orders for @ pairs initialed FREE. 

Vaughan & Heather, Ltd. (Dept. 28) Gloster Place. Brighton. 
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Fenton Ware 


DAINTY CROCKERY 


Direct from the Potteries, 
A Bargain. Dinner & Tea Service, 43/6 


We are making 20,000 of this entire y new shape and design 
in the Famous Swansea Blue. Send 43/6. We 
wiil then send you these services on approval. If you are 
not quite satisfied return same, when your money will be 
instantly returned. It is only the great quantity that we 
intend to sell makes it possible to sell at this low price. 
Sound delivery guaranteed. Packed tree, 
carriage paid. We can send you a sample Pudding Size 
Plate for 4 penny stamps. THE “FLORENCE” 
SERVICES are as tollows: 
43/6 the Lot, Packed Free, 43/6. 
6 Dinner Plates. z Vevetable Dishes 2 Cake P.ates. 
and Covers, rea Plates. 
1 Sauce Boat. 1 Slop Basin. 
8 Meat Dishes 12 Tea Cups. 1 Cream Jug. 
(3 sizes). 12 Tea Saucers. 


43/6 ALL TO MATCH. 


Tea Set Finished in Best EnglishGold. Fit forany Table. 
Teapot to Match, FREE. Matchings Supplied. 
Goods Shipped to all parts of the World, 
Sample tea cup and saucer, post free, 1/- stamps. 


THE FENTON POTTERY CoO., 
BARNFIELDS, FENTON, STAFFS. 
art Pottery Album,%) Colours Badge and Crest 
and Gold, showing Dinner, Tea, Goods a Speciality. 
Breakfast, Chamber Services, etc. . 
500 Illustrations. Also Glass Suites 
and Cutlery. Buy now—crockery is 
advancing in price. POST FREE. 
WRITE NOW. 
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Foster Clarks. 


The Creamiest Custard 


Cream Custard 









GROW TALLER 3 


It Pays to be Tall. 

Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By 
my simple Private Method you can add 
several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus. No 
risk or strain, Full particulars free if you write 
atonce mentioning 7%e Quiver, and enclose stamp 


for postage. 
JOHN EDISON, Ltd., 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. 
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Present Footwear Needs 


_—— 










Are met in the fine-quality 
Brogues made by 


D. NORWELL & SON 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Lady’s ‘ri 
bods . @ Write Now for 
Brequmstie New Footwear 


: Catalogue 

or downright hard 

Wear there is no bettes 

, - 

penton a Taws” model. Uppers 
e m Diack, bro on : 

send Calfskin, arry all sizes, 94 Jf 


rol We carry all size 
pi and fittings in stock. 34/6 
es sent post free in Britain 
oveien noftage extra. @ 
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.. | There are 
4; occasions 


e when you wish especially 
Ry ) to look at your very best. 

i> Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food — the 
natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
hollows in face and 









Pi) Hae 
Wim ; neck, and is delight- 


} SS uly refreshing and softening 

ae Sin, to the skin. 

| aa “— x 

I\ ("I I'| Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
\ ‘ one week and note the im- 

provement in your complexion. 


Pomero 
kin Foo 


1/6, 3/6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
Mrs, Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
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THE QUIVER 





SEE THIS SIGN 





Ghe Sign of Rehabil 4 





Pg IS BRITISH. 

It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


BLUSHING 


%t critical moments of life is fatal t 
nently, positively, in 7 days by sim ple, r 











~eeth re ye cor ggg soypme 
mvenient an 


become a bright, vivacious, and cor nman ing pers onality, attra awh. ne and 
compelling attention, without aw kwa rd self-ce It is the secret of 
success. ead my free boo sat “The Power ta Win which will be sent free 


if you mention 7he Ou. ver and enclose stam stage to 


E. S. DEAN, Ltd, 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, 
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1) Be GROCER FOR 
a 











with leaflet giving 
USEFUL WAR RECIPES . 
SN 
\ECAVN. 


Ne Omer 


| 
12 EGGS INA Box | 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE 
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annot procure. 


THE FAR EASTERN PRODU 





LINEN SHEETS, 


Superior quality snow-white Irish Linen Sheets’ 


at Bargain Prices; 2 by 24 yds., 30/- ; 2 by 3 yds., 
36/-; 2} by 3 yds., 42/5 24 by 3 yds., 48/-; 24 by 
34 yds., 52-; 24 by 34 yds., 56)- per pair. 


HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 





DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 











Jason StocKings and Socks 


are produced for those who appreciate 
quality 


the very best 


in Stockings 
and Socks. 





Quality 
StocKings and Socks. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair, and pay only the 
n the Tab on Stockings and 


price marked 
Ladies and Men. @© 


socks for 











Sane comb 1¢ thro” 
THE SAFE WAY 


renew the natura colour of Grey 
or Fadea 


t in de, <eue and undetectable, 
it is ntee 
medical aut 
) ha (Certificate accompanies 
each bottle.) In seven natural shades. 
2/6 per. Flas. 
Of al Cc hemists, tores and Hair- 
or oe from 
td., Patentees and 
Manufacturers of Hindes’ Hair Wavers, 
41f Sweet, City, London. 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late ‘‘North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, a GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Si 
134 Beds always full, . 33, 000 Out- Patient 8 annually. 


87,000 Attendances. £12,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
Economically administered 


Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse 
YP 








GLENTON-KERR, Sec 





“For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c * 


Goddard s | | 
Plate Powder 


q Sold everywnea or V- 24 &46 


a 4 
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SSoea@O@eeaeo. SS6 
The Red Cross Nurse 


takes Evans’ Pastilles as a preventive against the germs 
she is likely to encounter in her day's work. Nurses 
and doctors too, recommend Evans’ 
Pastilles to counteract the effect of 
chills and dust in hot weather, 


EVANS’ 
sastittes. | 


The effective Jyeemutonsey measure ag .inst 
Catarrh, nfluenza, Sore Throat, etc 
Odltainable from all Chemists at 

or post free from 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBER 
56 Hanover Street, Liverpool, 
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Minute to Strop! 


CLEMAK 


1_ Safety Razor 


6 











S//lver Plated 


GLEMAK RAZOR 


pp oy | Hand/e 
"6 =a y Sorting 





CGLEMAK 
STROPPING 
MACHINE 
(as tlustrated) 
Complete with Supertor 
Velvet Hide Strop. 


46 


Ideal for the Trenches 


COMB/NAT/ON 
OUTFIT 
Containing 
f+ el automatic 
tropping machine 
pi nse Velvet Aide 
Strop, with CLEMAK 
& Seven specially 
Selected Blades 










9 CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR. as f 
: 56, KINGSWAY, 


LONDON W.C.2. 
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Moment to Clean / 
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; 555 BRANCHES THROUGHOUTr THE COUN: RY 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1 
112-118 EDGWARE RD., W.2 
r. Gund & tb I NITED AND I D BY CASSELL & ( La me 
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